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LIFT YOUR EYES 
See the world food picture from the point of view of 
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THE CONSUMER SPEAKS AGAIN 

As Entp SaTER reports on the desires of certain groups of 
women in the market for washing machines, cooking utensils, 
and refrigerators, you will want to check up on your own 
Incidentally, do you agree with the women who spoke their 
minds about bread and meat in this issue and with those who 


voted on house dresses in the November JOURNAL? 
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If you believe that democratic living demands certain 
voluntary controls, study what Ropert H. DALTON suggests 


for developing them. 
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GAY NINETIES 
MODERN SERVICEABILITY 


y return of frilly, feminine fashions 
will be greeted enthusiastically by all 
women who have grown weary of 
“Spartan” fashion ideas. But no matter 
how lovely and seemingly fragile the new 
garments may be, they should also be 
practical, serviceable, and easy to clean. 

The beautiful “Gay Nineties” blouse 
we have illustrated is a perfect example 
of this happy combination of femininity 
and serviceability. It is tailored of Dream- 
Glo... the luscious Bem erg* rayon 
fabric, supple as a sheer, opaque as a 
crepe. Its Bemberg Certified Tag identifi- 
cation indicates that it has been tested 
and certified by U. S. Testing Co. for 
washability and serviceability. 

For your own protection look for the 
Bemberg Certified Tag on all the “pret- 
ties” you will be tempted to buy. Also, 
write for literature on the care of fabrics, 
available free. 


Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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THE HOME OFFICE (CORNING, N. Y.) GROUP: Standing 1. to r., Alice McCloskey, 
Mary Orcutt, Betty Snyder, Mary Alice Dailey. Sitting. |. to r, Helen Martin, 
Esther Rhodes, Lucy M. Maltby, (Home Economics Director), Lilla Cortright, 

(Test Kitchen Supervisor), and Dorothy Dee. 


Lillian C. Ziegfeld covers the Josephine Blanch, Los Angeles, Jessie Johnston covers the 
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Household 
P hysics Revised Edition 


By MADALYN AVERY 


Associate Professor of Physics, Kansas State College 


Entirely rewritten to incorporate all recent developments, 
this text for the student with no previous training in 
physi¢s presents very clearly and simply the basic laws 
and concepts of physics along with comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical discussions of their host of useful 
applications in the household field. Mathematics is 
kept to a minimum—only arithmetic and high-school 
algebra are presupposed. The section on electricity has 
been reorganized and now includes discussions of the 
newer types of lighting, as well as of the many other 
electrical appliances which play such a large role in the 
operation of the modern home. The text includes prob- 
lems and study questions, and is profusely illustrated 
with color plates, half-tones and line drawings. 


To be published in November $4.50 (probable) 


Don’t miss 


America’s Fabries 


By ZELMA BENDURE and GLADYS PFEIFFER. This is 


the first complete source book of information on the history, manufacturing 
processes, characteristics and identification of all fabrics including laces, 
rugs and all clothing and home fabrics. It contains photographs of nearly 
1000 modern fabrics, 100 of which are in full color, and about 500 photo- 
graphs illustrating the principal steps in the manufacture of yarns and 
fabrics. It also includes a complete illustrated dictionary of fabrics and 
up-to-date information on testing and standards. $10.00 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue e New York Il 
+ (In writing to advertisers. please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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ONTROL of the milk-richness of 
( foods is simplicity itself—when 
you use Carnation Evaporated Milk. 
For Carnation, as it flows from the 
can, has twice the richness of good 
whole milk. So, by controlling the 
dilution of Carnation, you also con- 
trol the milk-richness of desserts, 
cream sauces, gravies, custards, 
chocolate, and everything else you 
make with milk. 

For ordinary recipes, use Carna- 
tion in a whole-milk (1:1) dilution— 


Carnation 


FORTIFIED WITH PURE VITAMIN D3 


FINGER TIPS! 


equal quantities of Carnation and 
water. For richer recipes, use /ess 
water and more Carnation. For rich- 
est recipes, use Carnation undiluted. 

And get a velvet blend, too—in any 
dilution! For Carnation is heat- 
treated and homogenized—its butter- 
fat globules reduced to creamy pin 
points of goodness that blend with 
other ingredients, and give a smooth 
texture that you can almost see—and 
always taste! Use Carnation in all 
your milk cookery! 


Milk 


Contented Cows” 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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We've had a baby, too! 


This yuletide, America’s rising “younger 
set” will dine on a noteworthy develop- 
ment of the National Dairy Laboratories. 

It is an infant food, built on a milk 
base. It contains all the vitamins and 
minerals that normal babies are known to 
require. They're put into the milk itself — 
no supplementary vitamins are necessary. 


That saves time for busy mothers. It 
saves mistakes, too. Best of all, it pro- 
vides adequate nutrition for babies at a 
price even low-budget families can afford. 

Formulac, this National Dairy infant 
food, has been tested under clinical super- 
vision and proved successful in promoting 
growth and development. It has been 
accepted by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical As- 
sociation. It should be used upon the 
recommendation of a physician. 

Formulac, available in drug and 
grocery stores, is another product of 


National Dairy’s research in the field of 
nutrition. It is consistent with the modern 
idea that it is better to prevent illness by 
proper feeding during the first, most crit- 
ical period of human life than to try to cor- 
rect nutritional disorders after they occur. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
... as a base for the development of new 
products and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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A Sewing Center 

in the Kitchen 
HELEN POWELL SMITH 
With a sewing center in her 
own kitchen, Mrs. Smith is 
able to offer unusually practical advice about the 
advantages and planning of such a novel work 
center. The author is Extension Specialist in “ee 
Clothing, New York State College of Home 
Economics 


Plastic and Plastic-Coated 
Fabrics in the Kitchen 

MARY P. SHELTON 

If you want an abundance of helpful 
suggestions about selection and use 
of plastic and plastic-coated fabrics in the kitchen, 
this up-to-the minute article is for you. Miss Shelton 
is Associate Professor of Textiles and Clothing, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


The Freezing of 
Cooked Foods 


Kitchen Windows JOAN ADAMS 
PAULINE GORDON Advantages of freezing 
cooked foods . . . types of 
Pointers for effective kitchen win- cooked foods adaptable to 
dows... textiles which make attrac- freezing ... preparations for freezing . . . defrosting and 
tive curtains .. . and ways to use serving foods taken from the home freezer—these topics 
fabrics most successfully are suggested in this com- are described in detail in this article by Miss Adams, 
prehensive report by Miss Gordon, Extension Spe- Director of Kelvinator Kitchen. Each suggestion is the 
cialist in Home Management and House Furnishings, result of exact and thorough food freezing research 
North Carolina State College. conducted by the Kelvinator Kitchen staff. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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ABOUT THE NUTRITIVE VALUES 
OF FOODS PACKED IN CANS 


AVERAGE AMOUNTS” OF ASCORBIC ACID IN CANNED FOODS 
MUUGE AMS PER 100 Glams 


ORANGE JUICE 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 
TOMATOES 

ASPARAGUS, ALL GREEN 


ASPARAGUS. CULTUR — 
ALLY BLEACHED 
TOMATO JUICE 


SPINACH 


PEAS. ALASKA 
PEAS. SWEET. 

WRINKLED VARIETIES: 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 
BEANS. LIMA, GREEN 
PINEAPPLE. SLICED 
CORN. WHITE 

WHOLE KERNEL 


CORN. YELLOW 
WHOLE KERNEL 
APRICOTS. 
UNPEELED, HALVES 
PEACHES. HALVES 
CLINGSTONE 
BEANS, GREEN CUT 
BEANS, NEW one 
BEANS. Ww 
Tomato SAUCE 


PEACHES, FREESTONE 
BEETS 


CARROTS 
PEARS, HALVES 


PRUNES. ITALIAN 


reper 10. 1944 of the JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Actual net values 
now available in chart form 


Not just another chart, the chart on the 
le sents 
net values, actual on-the-table values in 
foods packed in cans. Therefore, their sig- 
nificance is plain. As you know, the figures 
usually quoted in nutrition tables are gross 
figures for raw, uncooked foods which do not 
take into consideration losses which occur 
in transit from field to market, to kitchen, 
and in home preparation. 

Quite true, canned foods are a truly great 
class of foods. However, in order for them 
to receive the public acceptance they merit, 
we realize that canned foods need the 
recommendation of leaders in the profes- 
sional fields. We sincerely request your sup- 
port. A series of twelve charts on the 
actual nutritional values of the most com- 
monly consumed canned foods is now avail- 
able in booklet form. For your copy, address: 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 60 East 


42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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HOW ROWENA THE COW 
GLAMORIZES MILK 


The picture above shows a high dramatic 
point in a new smash-hit play, ‘‘Rowena the 
Skating Cow.” This production has been staged 
several times by the first graders of Ed. S. 
Cook school in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The imaginative story of Rowena—a cow 
who learns to.skate, goes on the stage, but 
finally returns to her milk-producing duties 
is only one of the many newsworthy projects 
Georgia schools are using to teach children 
better nutrition. For the past two years, a 
group of schools in and near Atlanta has 
pioneered in test projects of many kinds, and 
has had an excellent opportunity to measure 
the results. 

The greatest fun, in work of this kind, is to 
see positive, statistical proof of progress. One 
group of more than 200 students in a Georgia 
school showed this change in milk-drinking 
habits: Jn October, 1945 (before a special nutri- 
tion program), average daily consumption of 
milk per student was 1.30 cups. After 6 months 
of nutrition emphasis, consumption, while still 
below recommended intake, was upped by 61%— 
to 2.10 cups daily. 


Sivavace 


J 


Atlanta Constitutign Photo—B. W. Callaway 


To help elementary schools set up a nutri- 
tion education program, General Mills is work- 
ing directly with test schools and teacher 
training colleges. As an outgrowth of this work 
a practical working plan for school, home, and 
community has been developed. This is im- 
plemented by booklets, posters, guidebooks, 
evaluation test forms and other needed 
materials. If you would like to know more 
about this plan and these materials, just mail 
the coupon below. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS INC, 


Mail this coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
describing materials available 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesote 

Please send copy of your booklet JHE-! 
“Aids To A Health And Nutrition Program For | 
School and Community.” 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Washington 


@ As you read this, if it is December 9, 10, 
or 11, your AHEA executive committee will be 
holding its semiannual meeting in Washington, 
D. C. Attending will be the elected officers: 
President Katharine M. Alderman of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Vice-presidents Lucy Rathbone of 
the University of Texas, Florence Fallgatter 
of Iowa State College, and Claribel Nye of the 
California Extension Service, Recording Secre- 
tary Olga P. Brucher of Rhode Island State 
College, and Treasurer M. Marie Mount of the 
University of Maryland; the member elected 
from the executive board, E. Neige Todhunter 
of the University of Alabama, who is chairman 
of the colleges and universities department; 
and (without vote) the salaried officers, 
Executive Secretary Lelia Massey, Editor 
Zelta Rodenwold, Field.Secretary Gladys M. 
Wyckoff, Business Manager Lorna Goodman, 
and Editor of CES Margaret D. Thompson. 


@ Immediately following the AHEA execu- 
tive committee meeting, on December 12 and 
13 to be exact, and in Washington, will be held 
a meeting of the committee that works out the 
program for AHEA’s 38th annual meeting to 
be held in St. Louis, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 
1947. Chairman Lucy Rathbone of the 
University of Texas will have with her for this 
planning conference: Katherine Baker of 
Medford, Massachusetts; Ruth L. Bonde of 
Northwestern University; Essie L. Elliott of 
Los Angeles, California, and Florence Fall- 
gatter of Iowa State College. 


@ To acquaint themselves with the most 
recent developments in home economics re- 
search, members of the AHEA advisory com- 
mittee on the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics came together in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in early November. Acting-chair- 
man Jessie W. Harris of the University of 
Tennessee was joined by Laura W. Drummond 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Esther McGinnis of Merrill-Palmer School; 
Pearl P. Swanson of Iowa State College; and 


Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA Iegisla- 
tive chairman. The committee visited the 
BHNHE research laboratories at Beltsville, 
Maryland, and conferred with the U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget. 


@ Another conference concerned with the 
promotion of research was that which brought 
to Washington deans or representatives of 
home economics from 25 land-grant institu- 
tions for a two-day meeting in November. 


@ To talk over long-time, postwar plans for 
home economics in the schools of the nation, 
Edna Amidon, chief of home economics educa- 
tion service in the U. S. Office of Education, 
called to Washington in November a represen- 
tative group of state supervisors, teacher 
educators, city supervisors, heads of home 
economics departments preparing teachers, and 
a home economics representative from each of 
four national organizations—AHEA, NEA, 
AVA, and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 


@ Representing AHEA officially at the 
National Conference for the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency, held in 
Washington November 20 to 22, were Edna 
B. McNaughton of the University of Maryland 
and Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson, president of the 
District of Columbia Home _ Economics 
Association. 


@ Next steps to be taken in the Consumer 
Speaks project will be determined at the 
get-together in Washington in early December 
of the consumer interests committee under the 
chairmanship of Henrietta M. Thompson of 
the University of Alabama. The general 
favorable reception of first reports of results 
obtained in this nation-wide setup for collect- 
ing expressions of consumer desires has given 
impetus to the project and pointed up its 
possibilities for obtaining values consumers 
want in clothing, food, household equipment, 
and home furnishings. 
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Home Economics as Professtonal Education 


LETITIA WALSH 


Miss Walsh is chairman of the home economics education division of 
the University of Illinois. Her graduate work was done al Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and at Ohio State University. She taught 
graduate work at Colorado State College, Florida State College for 
Women, and the University of Chicago before coming to Illinois in 1944. 


VER since some unfortunate politi- 
cians forecast “two chickens in every pot” just 
before the banks closed in the depression, 
prophesying has been considered a most 
hazardous undertaking. Yet today the world 
is fluid and revolutionary, and every group in 
our democracy must try to look ahead. War 
has a curious way of speeding up all historical 
processes and pushing people and their societies 
much more rapidly into the future than they 
would ever move under normal peacetime 
processes. And change offers opportunity for 
progress. 


Possibilities for Progress 


Benjamin Fine, in his recent volume, 
Democratic Education, warns that “If sweeping 
reforms are to be inaugurated in the field of 
higher education, they will have to be initiated 
from without the profession, not from within.” 
Are we in home economics prepared to chal- 
lenge this statement? Are we recognizing 
today’s conflicts between symbols of the past 
and present realities? With the widening gap 
between these, there are more forced choices as 
to our values and emphases. Are we inclined 
to cling rigidly to tried sources of security or 
to venture out into the untried? 

Recently many institutions have published 
their plans for higher education in the future. 
A carefully documented survey of these, as 
impersonal as any discrimination between 
temporary and permanent trends can be, indi- 


cates certain definite facts and trends. Un- 
doubtedly home economics, as an integral part 
of the whole,-inevitably will be affected by 
these facts and trends. In large part, how- 
ever, we home economists have to do our own 
thinking about our own unique problems— 
thinking as courageous and creative as the 
Lake Placid pioneers contributed to their era. 


Three Major Needs 


Our needs in professional education in home 
economics fall roughly into three categories: 
increased enrollments in colleges of home 
economics, improved education for students 
preparing to enter home economics professions, 
and the development of a more responsible 
spirit in our graduates. Briefly indicated are 
current facts and trends in higher education 
that are related to meeting these three needs. 
Simultaneously asked are a few of the many 
questions that any thoughtful consideration of 
our problem is likely to stimulate. 

More youth than ever before will be seeking 
higher education in the years ahead. Women 
will need to be alert to the danger that their 
admission may be increasingly limited because 
of the unprecedented demands from veterans 
and other young men. On the other hand, 
schools, hospitals, industries, health and wel- 
fare organizations, and government agencies 
are planning to expand established services 
and to add new programs requiring professional 
home economists. We all know that the 
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number of college students now specializing in 
home economics is not sufficient for replace- 
ments in existing programs, much less 
additiona! ones. 


Increased Enrollments 


Various research projects on the reasons for 
present shortages in home economics enroll- 
ments are now under way. Once causes are 
identified and remedies are indicated, on which 
improvements are we going to concentrate? 
On superior home economists for high school 
teaching in order to avoid sabotaging at its 
source the supply of all home economists? 
On improved living and working conditions so 
that young graduates may live a life as well as 
earn a living? On doubled salaries which, 
according to Dean Melby of New York Uni- 
versity in the May issue of Education Digest, 
are necessary if we would attract anything but 
mediocre talent? 

Apropos of talent, what kind of a person 
would we choose (if we had any choice) to 
prepare for professional work in home eco- 
nomics? Every set of criteria for spotting 
potential home economists in high school 
seems clearly to indicate an intellectually and 
personally superior individual. Yet we must 
face the fact that we are not always attracting 
that quality of student. Does part of the 
reason for this perhaps lie in our equally 
insistent demand that the individual shall have 
interest and special competence in home- 
making activities? 

Are we asking for more than the majority of 
candidates for college admission can offer in 
expecting high intellectual attainments, social 
intelligence, and manipulative skills in one 
individual? For what minimum essentials 
should we be willing to settle? Or is it possi- 
ble to locate such superior individuals, regard- 
less of their economic status, and then provide 
for their training through state scholarships? 
Legislatures in Florida and Connecticut are 
employing some such plan of scholarships to 
improve education in their states. Inci- 
dentally, to keep the record straight, the idea 
of these scholarships is said to have originated 
with the laymen! 


Journal of Home Economics, Dec. 1946 


Helping Students to Succeed 


Under any circumstances we must certainly 
make the most of the potentialities of those 
students we do enroll. Most institutions 
today are striving harder to help their students 
to succeed. The presence in every student 
body of many mature and critical veterans has 
given great impetus to this policy. Much of 
this help is provided through more and _ better 
counseling of individuals. 

We need more research specifically focused 
upon the problems of guiding home economics 
students. AHEA committees are developing 
placement tests in foods and clothing, and the 
possibilities of the Kuder Preference Record 
are being explored for use in guiding home 
economics students into different types of 
work. Certain professional groups like the 
engineers and dentists are producing satis- 
factory aptitude tests. We, too, must do so. 

Moreover, there is increasing acknowledg- 
ment that failures in college are due often to 
causes other than those that can be identified 
by tests and measurements, essential as these 
are to the counselor. For example, failures at 
the University of Chicago have been found to 
be due to lack of intelligent use of freedom and 
to emotional disturbances. Some recent 
studies of the way students of home economics 
utilize their resources of time and effort indi- 
cate little or no discrimination in their sense 
of values. 

Colleges need more records about each 
student’s personality, experiences, and habits, 
as well as about native capacities and general 
educational development. College counselors 
need to analyze these cumulative records and 
reduce essential facts and implications into a 
form intelligible toalayman. College teachers 
need more interest and training for studying 
and using these records. And college adminis- 
trators need to recognize and provide for the 
relatively large amount of time required for 
effective guidance. 


Improved Educational Offerings 


Obviously another way to help students to 
succeed is through the improvement of educa- 
tional offerings. So definite has become the 
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recommendation for distributing general edu- 
cation courses through the four years of college 
that simultaneous offerings of home economics 
courses in all four years seem equally assured. 
A pattern of mutual enrichment, of inter- 
penetration of general and special education is 
slowly emerging. The humanities will stay 
but will be more functional. We, in turn, 
must see to it that our technical subjects 
acquire a more humane direction. 

The reciprocal relations that exist between 
home economics and the discoveries of science, 
the problems of society, and the whole world 
of work must be patiently developed by both 
groups of educators. In one college, extensive 
professional research is now under way to 
identify and clarify the reciprocal relations 
between the natural sciences and home eco- 
nomics and between the social sciences and 
home economics. 

From such thorough studies by faculties of 
colleges of home economics and of liberal arts, 
two results may be expected. One is better 
use of students’ time. Unnecessary duplica- 
tions can be omitted. Desirable repetitions 
can be so related to previous learnings that 
students’ attitudes and behavior will be 
genuinely affected by applications to new 
situations. A quickened sense of relative 
values may lead to appraising the usefulness 
of the outcomes accruing from certain courses. 
For instance, there is little point to struggling 
heroically for increased enrollments, only to 
have a large proportion of the enrollees go 
down in defeat before one or two courses. 

A second result should be more definite 
objectives for every course. Organized study 
of courses usually ends in fewer but more 
realistic expectations on the part of each 
instructor. The importance of such clear-cut, 
thoughtfully limited objectives can hardly 
be overestimated. In 1944 a publication of 
the Armed Services stated flatly, “The diffi- 
culty which students have in learning is due 
not so much to their inability to learn as to our 
failure to organize our instruction so that the 
student is not confused.”” Teaching must be 
directed toward very specific ends if it is to 
meet with success. 
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Organizing Own Learning 

Dr. George Stoddard, president of the 
University of Illinois, emphasizes the dynamic 
role that college students should play in 
organizing their own learning. In spite of the 
fact that we teachers are not too clear in our 
own purposes and thinking, shall we be able to 
adjust happily through conference and com- 
promise to some students’ ideas that are rather 
diametrically opposed to what we at least think 
we think? Time will tell. 

Many students as well as authorities on 
higher education are inclined to think that we 
have so dissipated our efforts that thorough- 
ness and mastery have suffered. Is it possible 
that what may have appeared to instructors as 
students’ reluctance to work was actually a 
display of good judgment about the choice and 
scope of the required learnings? Students 
recognize, if teachers do not, that mastery of 
several hundred new terms in a three-hour 
course, for instance, is a practical impossibility 
for the majority. 

There is no escaping the fact that thinking 
is hard work as are mastering and achieving 
relatedness in subject matter. Nevertheless, 
as was noted by Mary Northrop in the May 
issue of the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, ‘“‘Creativeness born of thought is 
what turns the job from dullness to satisfaction: 
even though thinking in itself is hard work.” 
And security about the facts required in think- 
ing tends to develop students’ zest for con- 
tinuing learning on their own account. 

Even with the most earnest co-operation 
between students and instructors, appraisals 
and reappraisals of curriculum results are 
essential to educational progress. Attempts 
at curriculum revision that are not based on 
facts secured through careful appraisals too 
often end in rather futile tinkering. Appraisals 
help to pick materials of merely traditional 
value from those of real, functional worth. 
Ultimately they will help us to arrive at those 
materials that must be included and taught up 
to the level of mastery. For example, what 
learnings are indispensable for all home econ- 
omists—dietitian, fashion designer, equip- 
ment consultant, teacher? What, too, are the 
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“‘musts”’ in single courses in the various areas of 
specialization, such as the indispensable out- 
comes of student teaching? 


Improved Teaching 

The value of GI teaching methods may be 
debatable. The general acceptance that 
teaching techniques are important is not. 
The concensus seems to be that, if higher 
education is to exert any influence, professors 
must link textbooks with realities. Problem- 
solving teaching has definitely arrived—and 
under the most respectable sponsorship. It is 
described as the most important and distinctive 
feature of the new curriculums. 

Nor is this mere lip service. President 
Case of Colgate University warns his faculty 
that “to implement it is both difficult and 
expensive, and it is well at the outset to be 
clear about its meaning. It means confront- 
ing the student with those concrete and un- 
gainly problems—those transcripts of actual 
experiences—which confront men everywhere, 
not as economists or psychologists or philoso- 
phers but as citizens and responsible human 
beings. Involving as it does the constant 
search for new and realistic teaching materials, 
the method encourages the willing and con- 
strains the unwilling teacher to maintain close 
‘contact with men and affairs beyond the 
campus.” 

College professors in home economics, also, 
will be “encouraged” or “‘constrained,” as the 
case may be, to seek new and realistic teaching 
problems as social and economic changes of 

_the future affect family life. Obtaining sig- 

nificant “transcripts of actual experiences,” 
like doing effective guidance, will consume 
much time and effort. Considerable skill, too, 
will be required to develop an organized body 
of concepts from life situations in homes, 
hospitals, industries, markets, and legislative 
halls. Every concept must stand the test of 
usefulness in everyday living. Mastery of 
concepts will come from many applications to 
new situations, in and out of the classroom. 


Beyond the College Gates 
Not only will the teacher bring the outside 
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world into the classroom; students will be 
guided into activities beyond the college gates. 
The lethargy of educated citizens shows up 
with monotonous regularity in studies of 
college graduates. Institutions are making 
real efforts to bridge the gap between theory 
and practice through organized field study. 

Knowledge thus acquired becomes less 
encyclopedic and is focused on the contempo- 
rary problems with which each student has 
actually struggled. Even with a conscious 
effort to increase integration and flexibility, 
the organization of an individual’s education 
into larger blocks of time becomes essential. 
Students acquire a working understanding of 
the place of the leader and the expert. Above 
all, they learn of the importance of organization 
and management in securing orderly progress. 

Participation in specific community under- 
takings offers students unique stimulus and 
satisfaction. They are trying to do something 
about a situation that really matters to them. 
Inevitably the usual difficulties and conflicts 
will be encountered. Students who survive 
these successfully, it is assumed, are far better 
prepared to take their part in shaping the 
future than are those who lack these 
experiences. 

Informed social purpose and _ intelligent 
social participation are particularly desirable 
for home economists. It would be pleasant 
to contemplate a future where social science 
faculties would care adequately for these 
developments in our students. Actually the 
well-being of homes and families is increasingly 
tied up with and dependent on social processes 
and social action. Unless we wish to relin- 
quish our leadership in such social action, we 
had better increase the field work in our home 
economics courses. Already a few scattered 
programs over the country offer convincing 
evidence on how successful and valuable field 
work in home economics can be. 


Summer Work-Study 


One of the most interesting trends in higher 
education is the increasing emphasis upon 
summer study, work, or a combination of the 
two. More and more colleges are offering 
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organized plans to both men and women stu- 
dents for constructive use of their vacations 
from formal education. Suggestions include 
serious reading, field work, experimentation 
with jobs, and personal and community proj- 
ects of every conceivable kind. Results in 
student growth and development are evaluated 
during the student’s next term of residence. 

Are we in home economics making the most 
of the educatioral possibilities in students’ 
summer vacations? Many believe that the 
psychological rejection of home economics 
study and home economics jobs stems from 
college students’ insecurity about their home- 
making skills. Practically all paid employ- 
ment does demand such manipulative and 
managerial skills. We need to devise some 
innovations which will assure these for our 
graduates. Obviously college time and credit 
cannot be devoted to the repetitive experiences 
necessary. Some summer programs of care- 
fully organized goals, procedures, and evalua- 
tions are called for; in some areas colleges may 
have to take the responsibility for locating, 
sponsoring, perhaps even actually providing 
such summer opportunities. 

Nor need we apologize for these programs. 
The war has definitely enhanced the prestige 
of skills. Ordway Tead in his The Meaning 
of Scholarship for Today says, “There is no 
inherent reason why the usual C student who is 
not thought of as a scholar either by himself 
or the college, should not qualify for this newer 
type of scholarship—if only we solve the 
problem of putting the educational offering 
before that student in such ways which arouse 
his curiosity, touch his interest, and draw on 
his non-verbal talent.” In the process of 
attaining homemaking skills students would be 
helped to arrive at their own convictions about 
values and standards in homemaking. Their 
action would become more consistent because 
rooted in firm beliefs. Above all, their in- 
creasingly independent and successful manage- 
ment of situations would insure the emotional 
security that they apparently now lack. 


Tragic Inadequacy of Our Time 
We have noted with heavy-hearted reluc- 
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tance the tendency of graduates to put indi- 
vidual gain before social benefit, to make 
needless drudgery of their employment because 
of service so grudgingly given. Max Otto 
maintains, ‘“The vast, economic, material body 
of this world lacks a mind to match it, and is 
not animated by a commensurate moral spirit. 
This backwardness is the tragic inadequacy 
of our time. It is the basic problem which the 
agencies of aspiration and intelligence have to 
solve.”’ In the last analysis, democracy must 
depend upon ethical motivation as much as 
upon knowledge, as the atomic bomb all too 
clearly reveals. 

How can we so organize students’ college 
environment that their emotional bias and 
drives are guided by a moral spirit? How can 
we combat their disinterested lassitude with 
satisfying experiences in assuming adult re- 
sponsibilities? How can we make real to them 
the satisfactions from a well-done job, with 
its ever-widening influence upon human lives? 
How can we stimulate more genuine concern 
for the welfare of others through contacts 
with many different kinds of people during 
their college years so that prejudice and intoler- 
ance may be forgotten in genuine appreciation 
of individuals? 


A Responsible Spirit 


Perhaps this problem of educating home 
economists who are animated with a responsi- 
ble spirit may call for more positive ap- 
proaches. For example, should we deliber- 
ately indoctrinate our students during their 
four years of training with the idea that home 
economists can and should continue their 
professional contributions after marriage, at 
least on a limited scale? Would the results of 
such indoctrination be constructive, or would it 
serve merely to make home economics less 
popular than it isnow? We have serious need 
for various types of experiments and investiga- 
tions to determine appropriate techniques for 
guiding the development of students’ philoso- 
phies and attitudes. 

Nor can we afford to ignore the beam in our 
own eye. Perhaps one example will suffice to 
illustrate the sort of ways in which we our- 
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selves fail in our responsibilities to our 
students. A recent indictment of college 
education offered evidence to support the 
statement that a “so-called educated person 
reads approximately the same _ periodicals, 
hence has the same ideas or notions, and hence 
takes much the same position on all public and 
personal matters as the lesser-schooled or the 
non-schooled individuals.” Our own obser- 
vations will probably provide further evidence 
on this deplorable situation. 

But have we told our students about some 
current reading that we have found helpful in 
creating our own design for living? Have we 
consciously suggested interesting articles im- 
portant to their future well-being, personally 
and socially? Have we succeeded in encourag- 
ing them even to read a daily newspaper 
regularly? Perhaps if we would accept current 
reading as an important aspect of a responsi- 
ble person’s life today, we would discover that 
we could make a systematic, worthwhile con- 
tribution to their developing interest—accom- 
plished, too, without sacrifice of specialized 
home economics values. 


Research and Imagination 


Do all of these problems, in toto, seem 
utterly overwhelming? Solutions will not be 
easy. But we must not try to escape the 
responsibility, and we cannot escape the 
consequences. Moreover, we are being precip- 
itated into an era of such rapid and pitiless 
changes that delay is dangerous. 

Every research project, large and small, 
independent and co-operative, is a “present 
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help in time of trouble.” In addition, we 
need urgently many more research workers 
employed full time on comprehensive research 
projects. There is considerable evidence that 
recognition of this need is increasing rapidly. 
For example, Dr. Robert Hoppock, a specialist 
in guidance, sets up as one criterion of a sound 
guidance program the allocation of ten per cent 
of all funds to evaluation of results. The 
extension services of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are allocating five per cent 
of their appropriation of forty-five million 
dollars to research on changes needed in their 
programs. Unfortunately, the number of 
research workers has not kept pace with the 
recognition of need. 

Imagination, too, will be needed in under- 
standing and applying the cumulative find- 
ings of research to our own situations. And 
imagination requires leisure. Too many of 
us resemble the British students described in 
The New Era who “do not mature by living, 
they survive by hurrying.” Yet, in my 
opinion, it is vitally important that we take 
time out to ponder on how fundamental 
values in home economics may be sought 
through new patterns. If we can clarify our 
purposes and formulate improved plans for 
seeking these, we should be able to achieve 
something of large significance not only for 
our college students but for the well-being of 
all those whom they may serve. In moving 
toward tomorrow, then, let us have faith in 
ourselves. In the words of Sun-Yat-Sen, 
“The difficulty is to know, to understand; 
with understanding, action is easy.” 


“You Are Your Brother’s Brother’’ 


Women in all parts of the world realize that mankind is indeed at the zero 
hour; we know we are now living in a single community which is sprawled over 
the earth’s surface; we are united in our common desire for peace and security; 
we want to assume our share of the responsibility for the attainment of these 
aims; we are eager to do what we can, as individuals and as members of or- 
ganized groups, to implement the United Nations charter; and we intend to use 
our vote to place in key positions only qualified men and women who will carry 
out our wishes.—Inter-Continental Conference of the National Council of 


Women of the United States, Inc., held May 6 to 8, 1946. 
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The Consumer Speaks 


The nation-wide Consumer Speaks project of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association moves forward. As groups of consumers continue to 
discuss, analyze, and vote their preferences on certain items of consumer goods, 
tabulations of previous ballots are released. The Consumer Speaks on bread 
and meat this month. Last month house dresses were reported on. Retailers, 
manufacturers, teachers, and consumers alike are receiving these reports with 
eagerness and appreciation. 

The chairman of the subcommittee on food of the consumer interests commit- 
tee, Sadye F. Adelson of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, in this second report on findings in this project presents information 
on characteristics consumers most want in bread and meat on the market and 
also marketing services most desired. 

Individuals and groups are invited to join these voting consumers. In- 
formation on the project may be obtained from the state consumer interests 
chairmen listed on page 632.—HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON, Chairman, Con- 
sumer Interests Committee of AHEA. 


About Bread and Meat 


Bread and meat found in the nation’s 
markets satisfy customers in many respects. 
Yet these products fail to measure up com- 
pletely to desires of purchasers in more ways 
than their scarcity, according to reports from 
the Consumer Speaks project. Tabulations 
of votes given in 527 group discussion meetings 
in 20 states in 1945-46 reveal the preferences 
of the first 5,700 consumers to vote on bread 
and the first 4,000 to speak on meat. For 
how many consumers these voters speak, 
is not known, but they doubtless voice present 
preferences for many times their own number. 

Concern about these two basic foods is 
understandable: bread was bought by more 
than half the families in the United States in 
the spring of 1942; then, meat comprised 20 
per cent of the store food bill of all families. 
Further, consumers want to voice their opinion 
on bread enrichment as a postwar measure, 
inasmuch as it greatly improved the national 
diet in war years. Also, they want to use 
their experience with wartime meat grading to 
develop a good peacetime system. 

When bread and meat were selected for 
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inclusion in the Consumer Speaks project it 
was not known that nationwide shortages and 
worldwide needs were to add to the importance 
of these foods and surround them with new 
controversial issues. 


In Essence 


Reports from this AHEA project imply that 
consumers would find a darker loaf of bread 
made from higher extraction flour acceptable 
if it were a good loaf in other respects since (1) 
only 2 per cent of the voters named “‘color of 
crumb” of first importance in selecting bread; 
(2) about 70 per cent of the group said they 
liked whole wheat bread; (3) 50 per cent 
indicated they would buy whole wheat bread 
“almost always” or “frequently” if a good loaf 
were on the market. 

The voters were consistent in their desire for 
a bread of high nutritional content. Not only 
did they say they wanted a good loaf of whole 
wheat bread on the market but they gave 
enrichment of bread and use of milk in bread 
popular and equal support. In addition they 
voted “nutritional content” a place on the 
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bread label as often as “net weight” and more 
often than “‘ingredients” or “‘baker’s name.” 

A strong plurality of the voters picked flavor 
as the most important characteristic in select- 
ing a loaf of bread. Consumers found fault 
more often with the “keeping quality” of 
bread than with any other characteristic. 

A small group of the voters would welcome 
a one-half pound loaf of bread and would be 
willing to pay 1 cent more than half the regular 
price per pound to get the smaller unit. 

Almost all consumers find the thickness of 
bread slices now on the market satisfactory for 
general use. But in addition they want to be 
able to buy a thinner-sliced bread for sand- 
wiches and other special uses. 

A large majority of the consumers indicated 
approval of the wartime system of grade 
marking meat although relatively few had had 
experience with meat grades before the war. 
Among those who find it unsatisfactory are 
some who are critical of it because the present 
system does not go far enough (they want all 
meat, meat products, and poultry included) 
and because grade marks are difficult to read. 
A stamp of a different color for each grade 
was suggested by these consumers as a simple 
way to achieve distinct grade marks on meat. 

More than anything else consumers want 
the meat they buy to be stored, displayed, and 
cut under clean, sanitary conditions and to be 
handled by healthy persons with clean hands 
and clothes. Consumers voiced approval or 
disapproval of the shops they patronize 
because they do or do not observe these 
practices. 


Who Voted? 


Because the nature of the Consumer Speaks 
project does not lend itself to the exacting 
demands of scientific methods, no attempt was 
made to get a random sample of consumers. 
However, states were urged to try to get all 
types of consumer groups to express their 
wishes. The only effort to control participa- 
tion was to limit use of the voting records to 
groups led by home economists in order to get 
leaders with subject matter knowledge. 
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Farm women meeting in home demonstra- 
tion clubs of the U. S. Extension Service 
predominated in the 527 discussion meetings 
reported. Nonfarm homemakers and women 
employed outside of the home also were 
represented. A few home economics college 
students voted. It is apparent that these are 
relatively well-informed consumers and, there- 
fore, probably somewhat ahead of the con- 
sumer group as a whole. No doubt they 
foretell tomorrow’s preferences of a large 
number of consumers. 

Almost 50 per cent of the voters reporting 
family size were members of 4-, 5-, or 6-person 
households; 40 per cent were members of 2- 
or 3-person households; about 5 per cent were 
in 7-person or larger households; and another 
5 per cent lived alone. 


Specific Questions and Answers about Bread 

What kind of bread do you buy most frequently? 
White bread led in popularity among bakers’ 
bread; 100 per cent whole wheat bread ranked 
second. One out of every five consumers 
chose whole wheat bread rather than white 
bread “most frequently.” 


CONSUMERS BUYING 
SPECIFIED TYPE 
OF BREAD MOST 


TYPE OF BAKERS’ BREAD FREQUENTLY 


per cenit 
100 per cent whole wheat bread.......... 16 
Other dark wheat bread................. 10 
Rye and other breads................... 4 
100 


How do you rate the loaf of bread you usually 
buy? Consumers were asked to vote on 11 
characteristics considered important by the 
baker. About half of the women declared 
the loaf usually bought was satisfactory in 
respect to each characteristic. Nevertheless, 
complaints were registered. The most fre- 
quent complaint was that the bread bought 
lacked keeping quality. Other characteristics 
found unsatisfactory by 10 per cent or more 
of the women were tenderness of crust, flavor 
and texture of the bread, and color of the crust. 
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The Consumer Speaks 


CON- CON- 
SUMERS SUMERS 
RATING RATING 

SPECI- SPECI- 


FIED FIED 
CHARAC- CHARAC- CON- 
TERISTIC TERISTIC SUMERS 
AS As GIVING 
UNSATIS- SATIS- No 
FACTORY FACTORY RATING 
IN LOAF IN LOAF or 
MOST MOST SPECI- 
IMPORTANT FRE- FRE- FIED 
CHARACTERISTICS QUENTLY QUENTLY CHARAC- 
IN A LOAF OF BREAD BOUGHT BOUGHT TERISTIC 
percent percent per cent 
Keeping quality.......... 18 43 39 
Tenderness of crust. ...... 13 47 
11 53 36 
ee 10 47 43 
Color of crust............ 10 54 36 
Toasting quality.......... 8 52 40) 
Slicing quality............ 7 42 51 
Thickness of crust........ 6 53 41 
56 39 
4 50 
Color of crumb........... 3 51 46 


About one-third of the consumers did not 
rate each bread characteristic. 

Which one characteristic do you think most 
important in determining the acceptability of a 
loaf of bread? Consumers considered flavor by 
far the most important characteristic in select- 
ing a loaf of bread. While almost 50 per cent 
of the voters put flavor first, only 17 per cent 
gave first place to texture, the characteristic 
rated next in importance. 


CONSUMERS 
VOTING 
SPECIFIED 
CHARACTERISTIC 
MOST 
IMPORTANT 
IMPORTANT IN 
CHARACTERISTICS DETERMINING 
IN A LOAF OF BREAD ACCEPTABILITY 
per cent 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
Freshness and other factors............ 1 
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Do you like whole wheat bread? Why? 
If a good loaf of whole wheat bread were on the 
market, how often would you buy it? About 70 
per cent of the women said they liked whole 
wheat bread. At the time of voting, however, 
only 16 per cent were using it “most fre- 
quently” in their homes. But SO per cent 
indicated they would buy whole wheat bread 
“almost always” or “frequently” if a good loaf 
were on the market. 


CONSUMERS 
INTENDING 
TO BUY A 
FREQUENCY GOOD LOAF 
OF WHOLE 
INTENTIONS WHEAT BREAD 
per cont 
22 
28 
28 
14 
8 


Flavor was foremost as a reason for liking 
and for disliking whole wheat bread in the 212 
groups discussing this issue. In almost three- 
fourths of these groups whole wheat bread 


was liked for its flavor; in the other fourth © 


this bread was disliked for its favor. Texture 
was second in importance; about one-third 
of the groups gave it as a reason for liking 
whole wheat bread and approximately the 
same number listed coarseness, heaviness, 
gumminess, or dryness as reasons for dislik- 
ing it. 

Do you want bread to be made with more milk 
now that supplies are greater? Eighty per cent 
of the consumers indicated they want more 
milk in bread. Only 3 per cent voted against 
it, and 17 per cent expressed no opinion. 

If your state has no law on enrichment of 
white bread, do you think it should adopt such 
legislation now so that enrichment will be con- 
tinued? Of the states replying, 11 had no 
legislation on compulsory enrichment of bread 
other than the temporary federal order. In 
these states, 81 per cent of the 2,359 women 
voting on the adoption of such legislation 
favored it. Three per cent voted against it. 

What do you want the label on a loaf of bread 
to tell? Nutritional content, net weight, 
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baker’s name, ingredients, and kind of bread 
are facts most wanted on the label according to 
a free listing by the voters. 


CONSUMERS 
WANTING 
FACTS WANTED SPECIFIED 
ON THE FACT ON 
BREAD LABEL BREAD LABEL 
per cent 
Nutritional content. .............. 46 
46 
34 
4 
4 
1 
Per cent extraction, price, other........... 1 


If your state has no legislation to standardize 
the weights of loaves of bread sold within the 
state, do you want such legislation enacted? 
Twenty-seven per cent of the voters in the 13 
states having no legislation standardizing 
bread weights indicated they would like such 
legislation. Three per cent indicated they 
would not like it; 70 per cent did not vote. 
Many of the women did not know whether or 
not their state had legislation standardizing 
the weight of bread loaves. 

If bread could be made in only one weight, 
what weight would you want it to be? The 
1-pound loaf is preferred, generally. How- 
ever, nearly 10 per cent of the women would 
like a }-pound loaf and about the same per- 
centage preferred a larger loaf. 


CONSUMERS 
PREFERRING 
SPECIFIED 
WEIGHT GF LOAF WEIGHT 
per cent 
8 
16 


Would you buy a 2-pound loaf of bread if it 
were available and sold for 1 cent less than 
the price of two I-pound loaves? About one- 
quarter of those who voted said they would 
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buy a 2-pound loaf of bread at a saving of 1 
cent “almost always” or “frequently” if it 
were on the market. 


CONSUMERS 
INTENDING 
TO BUY A 
FREQUENCY 2-POUND 
or LOAF AT 1 
INTENTIONS CENT LESS 
per cent 
6 
35 


Would you buy a 4-pound loaf of bread if it 
sold for 1 cent more than half the regular price per 
pound? About 65 per cent of the consumers 
voted on this question. One-fourth of the 
voters indicated that if purchasable they would 
buy a 4-pound loaf of bread “almost always”’ 
or “frequently” and would be willing to pay 
slightly more for the convenience. 


CONSUMERS 
INTENDING 
TO BUY A 
4-POUND 
FREQUENCY LOAF OF 
or BREAD AT 
INTENTIONS 1 CENT MORE 
per cenit 
8 


If you buy sliced bread, do you find the thick- 
ness satisfactory for most purposes? What 
thickness of slices do you want? Approval of 
the thickness of bread slices found in their 
markets was registered by 80 per cent of the 
voters. Five per cent said slices were too 
thick; two per cent thought them too thin or 
unsatisfactory in other ways. When the 
women were asked to be specific, they most 
frequently indicated preference for a ?-inch 
bread slice. Yet a considerable number 
wanted slices thicker or thinner. Those 
asking for a thin }-inch slice wanted it pri- 
marily for sandwiches and melba toast. 
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The Consumer Speaks 
CONSUMERS 
THICKNESS PREFERRING 
OF BREAD SPECIFIED 
SLICES THICKNESS 
per cent 
21 
48 
30 
1 
100 


Questions and Answers on Meat 


Do you find the grade mark either stamped on 
the meat or posted with it? If you don’t see a 
grade mark identification, do you ask for it? 
Did you ask for government graded meat before 
there was nationwide grading and marking of 
meats? About one-fourth of the consumers 
did not find the grade mark stamped on or 
posted near the meat they bought. Only 25 
per cent asked about grade if they did not see 
it specified. Before grading and marking of 
meat were universal, 12 per cent of the con- 
sumers asked for graded meat. 


CON- CON- 


SUMERS SUMERS SUMERS 
ANSWER- ANSWER- GIVING 
ING ING NO 
QUERY YES NO ANSWER 
percent percent per cent 
Is grade mark found on or 
66 24 10 
Do you ask for meat grade if 
50 25 
Did you ask for government- 
graded meat before it was 
12 50 38 


How did you judge quality before there was 
nationwide grading and marking? Amount of 
fat, color of fat, marbling of fat through lean, 
color of cut surface, and grain of cut surface 
were factors used by consumers in judging 
quality of meat before nationwide grading and 
marking were effected. But many women 
admitted they depended on the butcher’s 
statement, brand, type of store, or guess work. 
Some of them rated meat by odor. 

Are you satisfied with the present system of 
grade marking? If not, how do you want to be 
informed about the quality of the meat you buy? 
Dissatisfaction with the present system of 
grade marking was voiced by about 25 per cent 
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ofthe consumers. They suggest that all meat, 
including poultry, be marked with a grade, 
that the grade mark be more readily apparent, 
and that consumers be instructed about mean- 
ing of grades. 


SUMERS SUMERS SUMERS 
VOTING VOTING NOT 
QUERY YES No VOTING 
percent percent per cent 
Is present system of grade 
marking meat satisfactory?.. 68 24 8 
Do you want pork grade 
74 + 22 


Are you satisfied with the present cutting 
practices? If not, what changes do you want 
made? Cutting practices were considered 
unsatisfactory by approximately 25 per cent of 
the consumers voting. Women asked specifi- 
cally that meat-cutting practices be standard- 
ized for the nation, that more small cuts be 
placed on the market, and that meat be cut at 
the time of consumer purchase. 


SUMERS 

RATING OF PRESENT CUTTING PRACTICES VOTING 

per cent 
63 
23 
14 


Are you satisfied with present trimming 
practices? If not, what changes do you want 
made? ‘Trimming practices were rated un- 
satisfactory by more than 30 per cent of the 
consumers. Removal of more fat and bone 
before weighing was especially requested. 


CON- 


SUMERS 

RATING OF PRESENT TRIMMING PRACTICES VOTING 

per cent 
50 
32 


Do you want more boned meat? If not, what 
are your reasons? Most consumers want more 
boned meat on the market. The 35 per cent 
who voted against the spread of this practice 
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want the bone retained in meat because (1) 
it is flavorful, (2) it is used in soups, (3) it helps 
to identify the cut, and (4) it aids retention of 
the shape of the cut during cooking. 


CON- 

SUMERS 

WANT MORE BONED MEAT VOTING 

per cent 


Do you want retail cuts displayed on the 
counter by grade? If not, how do you want meat 
displayed? Nearly all voters registered ap- 
proval of the practice of displaying graded 
retail cuts of meat on the counter. But there 
were requests that displays be shown in re- 
frigerated trays and that meats sold sliced— 
steaks, chops, Bologna—be cut as purchased. 


CON- 


WANT COUNTER DISPLAY OF RETAIL SUMERS 

CUTS BY GRADE VOTING 

per cent 
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Would you buy the less tender cuts of meat if 
instructions were given to insure a good cooked 
product? Interest in instructions for c_oking 
the less tender cuts of meat was indicated by 
70 per cent of all consumers in the groups. 


WANT INSTRUCTIONS FOR COOKING LESS ll 

TENDER CUTS OF MEAT VOTING 

per ceni 


Are you satished with the way meat is cared 
for in the store? If yes, what have you liked 
about the handling of meat in the stores you 
patronize? What other things would you like 
to see done for customer protection in meat buy- 
ing now that the war is over? Dissatisfaction 
with the way meat is handled in the stores they 
patronize was reported by more than half the 
women. Comments in this respect were cen- 
tered about cleanliness and sanitation of 
display counters, meat blocks, utensils, 
refrigerators, the butcher’s hands and clothes, 
refrigeration of the meat, inspection of shops, 
and health certificates of meat handlers. 


Chairmen of State Consumer Interests Committees 


If you wish to participate in the Consumer Speaks project by studying and speaking your 
mind on bread, meat, milk, house dresses, coats, wool skirts, sweaters, blouses, slips, boy’s 


suits, towels, cooking utensils, washing machines 
to one of the state chairmen listed below. 


, refrigerators, irons, or ironing boards, write 


Alabama—Elizabeth Jacobs, 2152—16th Avenue, South, Birmingham 3 


Arizona—Edith S. Ranney, University of Arizona, Tucson 


Arkansas—Ruth Powell, State Department of Education, Little Rock 


California—Lola Pickles, 2212 L Street, Sacramento 


Colorado—Mrs. C. C. Patrick, 430 Remington Street, Fort Collins 


Connecticut—Alice Gallivan, St. Joseph College, Hartford 


Delaware—Doris Jackson, Caesar Rodney School, Wyoming 


District of Columbia—Kathryn M. Towne, The Keystone, 2150 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Florida—Mrs. Mildred Labazan, 2922 N.W. 17th Street, Miami 


Georgia—Elizabeth Armstrong, Wesleyan College, Macon 
Idaho—Leatha Christensen, Box 763, Idaho Falls 
Illinois—Florence M. King, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Mrs. Mildred Wellman, 109 Woman’s Building, biisinad 


India: 
Iowa- 
Kans 
Kent 
Louis 
Main 
Mar} 
Mass 
Mich 
Miss 
Miss 
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Indiana—Janalyce Rouls, Indiana Extension Service, Warsaw 

Iowa—Olga Sand, Denison 

Kansas—Mrs. Elma Ibsen, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky—Helen Wilmore, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana—Mrs. Aneloi F. Endy, County Agricultural Office, Port Allen 

Maine—Esther Maybury, Central Maine Power Company, Portland 

Maryland—Helen L. Smith, Maryland Extension Service, College Park 

Massachusetts—Mary Kingsbury, Box 137, Egypt 

Michigan—Marian Tate, 1172 Bird Avenue, Birmingham 

Minnesota—Mrs. Blanche Agrell, 383 Pelham Boulevard, St. Paul 4 

Mississippi—Eva Legitt, State College 

Missouri—Elizabeth Rutherford, Central State Teachers College, Warrensburg 

Montana—Golda Mae Rhodes, Great Falls High School, Great Falls 

Nebraska—Dorothea Sander, Apartment 519, 1330 J Street, Lincoln 8 

Nevada—Mrs. Rose Stezia, Nevada Extension Service, Winnemucca 

New Hampshire—Verna Payson, State Board of Education, Concord 

New Jersey—Marghetta Jebsen, Room 309, Administration Building, Hackensack 

New Mexico—Mrs. Pearle C. Gehl, New Mexico A&M College, State College 

New York—Ruth Remsberg, New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

North Carolina—Ruth M. Cothrin, 112 North Edgemont Street, Gastonia 

North Dakota—Mary Howe, North Dakota State College, Fargo 

Ohio—Florence E. Wagner, Miami University, Oxford 

Oklahoma—lIlse H. Wolf, Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater 

Oregon—Lois A. Lutz, Oregon Extension Service, Corvallis 

Pennsylvania—M. Esther Hill, Board of Public Education, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia 3 

Puerto Rico—Mrs. Katherine R. Conafay, Insular Board for Vocational Education, P. O. Box 4552, San Juan 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth Wolbert Crandall, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 

South Carolina—Jane Ketchen, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

South Dakota—Mrs. Ray Hoglund, Brookings 

Tennessee—Inez Lovelace, Box 1071, Knoxville 

Texas—To be appointed. (Texas Home Economics Association president is: Mrs. Oneita Wilson Pierce, Box 3867, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton) 

Utah—Elizabeth Darley, Box 223, Tremonton 

Vermont—Agnes R. Shaw, Thetford 

Virginia—Daisy Howerton, Virginia Extension Service, Fincastle 

Washington—Margaret Warning, University of Washington, Seattle 5 

West Virginia—Jean Richmond, 1274 Bryant Street, Fairmont 

Wisconsin—Mrs. Irma Kyle, Neenah Vocational School, Neenah 

Wyoming—Jane Bemis, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Bread and Meat in the 1947 Picture 


United States food supplies are expected to continue at a high level during the 
next year . . . civilians will get a larger proportion of total supplies than at any 
time since 1941.... 

Supplies of meats will be at a high level and probably little different from the 
average rate of consumption in 1946. The unexpected reduction in meat out- 
put will be offset by decreases in exports. ... 

General improvement in the supplies of cereal products is indicated for 1947 
... more wheat flour will be available for civilian consumption next year from 
this year’s record wheat crop because of lower exports. Reported by the Family 
Economics Division of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics at 
the 1946 USDA Outlook Conference. 
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A Human Relationships Laboratory 


KATHERINE H. READ 


Mrs. Read directs the two laboratory nursery schools of the School of 
Home Economics at Oregon State College, where she is an associate pro- 
fessor. She has taught in nursery schools of the University of California 
and Purdue University and has worked in child guidance clinics in Chicago 
and Buffalo. In 1938 she directed the Indiana WPA nursery schools. 


BA NDERSTANDING children and 


their needs is an important part of home- 
making. Most curricula in home economics 
today include some type of preparation for 
the human relationship aspect of homemaking. 

The nursery school is a “human relationships 

laboratory” in many colleges and universities. 
Observing and working in the laboratory 
nursery school gives students opportunity to 
learn about children and their families. It 
helps them not only to understand and to 
enrich child growth but to appreciate differ- 
ences in individuals. It gives them a perspec- 
tive on the process of achieving maturity. 

Learnings such as these, although signifi- 
cant, are difficult to accomplish. The nursery 
school serves as a new laboratory. Wide 
differences in the setup and practices of nursery 
schools exist in different institutions. These 
differences need to be recognized, explored, 
and evaluated critically if the potential values 
of the nursery school laboratory are to be 
utilized. 

As a step in exploring the field, the School of 
Home Economics at Oregon State College sent 
out a questionnaire last winter, mostly to 
land-grant institutions, asking for information 
about nursery schools. A variety of practices 
as well as a real interest in knowing what is 
being done in other schools were indicated in 
the 31 replies received. 


Nursery School Finances 

How expensive is the laboratory nursery 
school? What fees does the school charge 
parents of children attending? 

Although almost no figures on cost of 


operation were available, it is evident that the 
good nursery school is an expensive laboratory 
in terms of cost. Whether it is expensive in 
terms of returns, depends, of course, on the 
use that is made of it. 

Fees charged parents were moderate in most 
cases. In the 29 institutions which reported a 
daily school, fees ranged from no charge in 
one school to a charge of slightly more than 
$7 a week inanother. The 17 groups in which 
a half-day session included lunch charged an 
average weekly fee of $1.67; the ten groups 
having a half-day session without a noon 
meal reported an average charge of $2.17. 
When the figure for the most expensive school 
in the group serving no noon meal is omitted, 
the average for the group drops to $1.56. 
However, this figure is only 11 cents a week 
less than the average for the groups in which 
lunch is served. The eight groups which 
operated for more than half a day (some 
schools had more than one type of group) 
averaged $2.51 a week or 84 cents more than 
schools with a half-day session and lunch. 

These figures do not indicate a close relation 
between fees charged the parents and services 
offered. The parents clearly pay only a small 
part of the cost of the nursery school. Indica- 
tive of the confusion existing in the matter of 
feesare the apologetic comments of someschools 
with respect to their low fees, although in most 
instances the remarks were from schools whose 
fees were higher than average. The concept 
of the nursery school as a college laboratory 
whose cost should be borne largely by the 
institution which it serves, does not seem to be 
clearly established. 
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A Human Relationship Laboratory 


Size of Group and Staff 


The number of children in the 31 nursery 
schools reporting ran from 7 to 96. No single 
group contained more than 30 children. The 
average group had less than 20 children. The 
number of staff members needed in any group 
depends on many factors. Hence, it is dif- 
ficult to make an evaluation of the matter of 
staffing. The skill and experience of the 
teacher may be the most important factor, 
but the convenience of the physical setup is 
another large factor also. Some schools carry 
on more extensive programs such as research 
and parent services of various kinds. These 
require a larger staff than others. 

The average number of children per staff 
member (both full- and part-time) was approxi- 
mately eight in the schools reporting. The 
larger schools tended to be better staffed. 
For example, the schools reporting more than 
one group had a teacher to every 3+, 4+, 5+ 
(in three cases), and 8 children, respectively. 
Eight schools reported only one teacher. 
The number of children in each of these eight 
groups was reported as 7, 12, 14, 16 (in three 
cases), 18, and 24, respectively. Surely no 
amount of teaching skill or careful planning 
in regard to building or equipment can over- 
come such wide differences in teacher-pupil 
ratios. The experience of the children in these 
groups will be quite different. 


Student Use 


The problems which arise when a nursery 
school serves as a laboratory have many pos- 
sible solutions. A number of different, in- 
experienced students each day or even each 
hour, handling small children, may create 
serious problems unless their work is super- 
vised and given continuity by trained staff 
members. Even though students are present 
as assistants, they are there to learn from 
experience. The value of the laboratory for 
them lies in part in what the teacher offers in 
skill and understanding. How much guidance 
can one teacher give if she is also responsible 
for a group of 16 to 24 children? The wide 
differences reported in the staffing of nursery 


schools indicate that institutions are trying 
very different solutions to these questions. 
The value of the laboratory experience for their 
students must depend in some measure on their 
practices in regard to staffing. 

The amount of time which students spend 
in the nursery school laboratory differs greatly. 
In the 31 colleges and universities giving infor- 
mation, the students who observed in the 
nursery school spent from one to 64 hours in 
observation. The average total time spent 
per student was 22 hours per course. 

The question as to how much a student gets 
out of one hour of observation might be raised. 
How much more does a student get out of 64 
hours spent observing? 

Answers will depend in part on the use made 
of the observations, how well the observations 
are integrated with other learning, how much 
help the student is given in interpreting and 
evaluating what she sees, how much prepara- 
tion she has for her observations as well as in 
what kind of a school she does the observing. 
There are no final answers to these questions 
as yet. 

The time spent by each student in the group 
that participated in the nursery school pro- 
gram ranged from 9 to 369 hours with an 
average of 89 hours per student. Again, one 
may raise the question of how much time a 
student should spend in the nursery school 
laboratory to make it the most profitable 
experience. And again, there are many possi- 
ble answers, depending in part on what one 
expects the student to learn. The problem 
needs careful evaluation. 


A Related Question 


A related question is that of how many 
students a nursery school group can absorb 
and remain a good situation for students and 
children. Careful planning and available space 
help determine the number of participants. 
The goal of the students also enters into the 
question. Students who are training for 
teaching must have part of their experience in 
groups where they have a chance to assume 
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responsibility. Students who are beginners or 


who are concerned with the homemaking 


aspects of the experience will gain from work 
with individual children and from close contact 
with an experienced teacher. 

How many students in each institution use 
the nursery school as a laboratory? One 
institution reported only 22 students per year 
using the nursery school. More than a third 
of the institutions reported that it was used by 
fewer than 100 students. In one institution 
the nursery school was used by more than 700 
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than one-fifth of the total number of students 
on that campus. 

The need for better mental hygiene is every- 
where disturbingly evident. The challenge to 
develop a good laboratory for learning in the 
area of human relationships is great enough 
to warrant much more study and critical 
evaluation of the ways it can be achieved. 
When the nursery school laboratory succeeds 
in making the best use of its opportunities to 
teach human relationships, it should have a 
significant contribution to make to the learning 


students; yet those 700 students represent less of both men and women in our colleges. | 


We Learn What We Live 


Teaching is of course the effort to help learning go on... . | 

How then shall we teach? The answer must come from a knowledge of how } 
learning goes on. Our best present insight is what thoughtful parents have 
always known, namely, that we learn what we live... . 

First, we must start where the child now is—with his present outlook and 
insight; with his present interests, knowledge, and skill. He is already a going ) 
concern, each child with his own individual ways of behaving. He is not only 
a going concern, but he is very insistent on going.... 

Second, we must understand that growth takes place best by getting the 
child’s present equipment to work. To secure this, the child must work at 
aims and purposes he himself feels, at which he will work if given a chance. . . . 

Third, we must—if we believe in ethics and democracy—seek to upbuild ever 
more adequate self direction in each child. . . . This does not mean that parents 
and teachers are to abdicate. On the contrary, we must retain control. A 
two-year-old wishes to climb into a chair. He may fall. Our question should 
be, will it damage him to fall or only pain him? If only pain and not damage, 
let him climb; he will learn from both successes and failures. But if he wishes 
to climb in and out of this second-story window, no; to fall from there would 
damage him. We cannot allow it. 

... Living is an active affair and it is their living that does in fact educate 
them. The test of our success will be the amount and quality of living that 
continues when we are not present—in the afternoons, at week ends, and during 
vacation. 

For all who would manage children there is this fundamental lesson: 

Our children will learn what they live and they build this at once into character. 
The primary work of teacher and parent is then to help children live well, to help 
them to live the kind of life fit to be built into mind and character. | 

Here is the challenge in education today—Wmu.1am H. Kivparricxk in | 
Childhood Education for September 1946. (An adaptation from Dr. Kil- : 
patrick’s new book, The Learning Process, soon to be published.) 


~~ 


The Status of Home Economics in India 


KATHERINE HOFFMAN 


Miss Hoffman taught at the Agricultural Institute in Allahabad, India, 
from 1940 to 1944. After refresher work at Iowa State College, she 
then taught for a year at Drexel Institute of Technology. Now she is 
teaching at the American Junior College for Girls in Beirut, Syria. 


sa NDIA’S thousands of villages, each 


consisting of a few mud huts, overwhelm one 
from the West. Yet the seed of a desire for 
higher standards of living has been planted 
among India’s village people by missionaries, 
government agencies, and social service 
workers. 

Wherever one sees a decorative finger paint- 
ing over a doorway, a clean courtyard with 
a flower garden, or even a simple drain for 
waste water, one knows that there lives a 
woman who is “house-proud.” With such a 
woman a teacher can make headway in intro- 
ducing basic principles of sanitation and 
hygiene, nutrition, child care, and other as- 
pects of home living. Adjustments to condi- 
tions of poverty are necessary constantly, of 
course, in dealing with people whose cash 
earnings during a lifetime have been practically 
negligible and whose life savings lie in the 
silver jewelry the village housewife and her 
daughters wear. Further, because nine-tenths 
of India’s people live in small villages, chiefly 
as farmers or small landowners, the rural 
emphasis of any home improvement program 
is important. 

Many of the problems which face home 
economists in India are unique to that country 
because of concepts and ways of thinking 
established over many centuries. Although 
science has been held in high esteem in India, 
apparently it has played little part in the 
everyday life of the people. A great many 
unhealthful and actually harmful practices 
persist, based on custom and ignorance. Ac- 
cording to Hindu belief, a man is born to a 
certain position in life, and any effort on his 


part to improve his lot would involve a strug- 
gle against Fate. 


It Is the Custom 


An objection to the washerman’s beating 
one’s clothes over rocks is met by one of the 
most inexorable reasons for a course of action— 
the simple statement, “It is the custom.” 
And when an Indian village woman is about to 
have a child, the family calls in an old mid- 
wife, customarily equipped with a rusty sickle 
and filthy rags. The result frequently is that 
tetanus develops soon after birth, but “it is 
the custom.” The problem of caste creates 
complications also. A village may have a 
well, but it may be used only by the higher 
caste. Those of lower caste must depend for 
their year’s supply of water upon rain water 
collected in deep depressions during the mon- 
soon season of two or three months. This 
water rapidly becomes stagnant, but it has 
to be used for all washing and cooking pur- 
poses. Education is helping to break down 
such attitudes somewhat, though much prog- 
ress can hardly be made until a system of 
universal education prevails. 

Western influences have so colored the 
outlook of the educated Indian that his home 
often represents a hodge-podge of the East 
and West—without plan or conscious choice 
of the good from either. Here is the home 
economist’s opportunity. She can point out 
those elements of Indian culture which should 
be encouraged for a home typically Indian— 
Indian textile designs, pottery, brassware, 
wood carving, and other forms of art. 

It is to be hoped that with technological 
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development much equipment, especially for 
the kitchen, will become available and that 
Indian consumer demand for higher standards 
in food will eliminate some of the labor which 
now makes food preparation such a tedious 
task. Before the Indian cook even starts to 
prepare a dish, she must clean her rice and 
spices of stones and straw. For the most part, 
Indian women in middle-class homes cook 
with charcoal burned in crude braziers or 
fire holes of mud or concrete, although in 
some coastal cities gas is used. 


Educational Emphases 


Universal education does not exist at 
present in India. In primary and secondary 
schools some teaching of home economics is 
usually found; however, many of the cooking, 
sewing, and hygiene classes are taught by 
teachers employed for other subjects. Then, 
too, facilities are inadequate. The result 
often is unimaginative and stereotyped teach- 
ing. Class time may be spent on embroidering 
stitches which the youngsters have long since 
learned to do well, or in learning to prepare 
western-type dishes which an Indian girl 
would never prepare in her own home. For- 
tunately, a few good courses of study are 
being introduced gradually into the regular 
government syllabi. 

The West might well emulate the example 
of the Indian family in its cohesion and in 
the loyalty of its members to each other. An 
Indian student from a family of small means 
usually takes it for granted that he or she will 
help to educate younger brothers and sisters, 
and there is a definite bond of kinship between 
even distant relatives. This emphasis upon 
the family unit and the fact that women often 
have little to say outside the home mean 
that some training in responsibility toward the 
community is important. Some such re- 
sponsibility is being learned in hostels, through 
co-operative group living, and in campus 
activities, especially where opportunities to 
work with the opposite sex are given. Inci- 
dentally, the poise with which young men and 
women perform before each other, either in 
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singing extemporaneously at a large dinner 
party or in taking part in a play, is surprising 
and gratifying. Many Indians have a fine 
sense of showmanship, and the lack of inhibi- 
tion the villager shows as he sings along the 
roadside seems to run through all classes when 
opportunities for such social development are 
given. 

In the hostels, too, where servant labor is 
kept at a minimum, women students learn the 
dignity of labor, necessary in view of the caste 
system which dictates that the care of the 
home is chiefly in the hands of menials. Social 
service activities are usually emphasized by 
home economists. Work is carried on in 
village centers where there may be a model 
village home, a small school and meeting 
house, and a dispensary. Women students 
at the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad are 
taught gardening and some animal husbandry 
in order that they may teach housewives how 
to increase the food supply. 


Needs Are Great 


Opportunities in the field of home economics 
are as yet limited in this age-old country. 
There is a serious lack of trained teachers and 
of textbooks written from the Indian point of 
view. Prejudice is still held by certain com- 
mittees on curricula, but public opinion in 
favor of courses in homemaking is such that 
efforts are being made to include them in many 
of the higher educational institutions, espe- 
cially those under western auspices. 

No central agency is responsible for the 
compilation of figures regarding Indian women 
who have taken home economics training in 
colleges and universities, but probably the 
figure cannot be set above 400 or 500. Al- 
though opportunities for women with such 
training are limited at present, teachers are 
in demand, as are rural workers. During 
the war a few requests were made for dietitians 
and for women to work with the families of 
soldiers and defense workers. As India 
achieves her independence we look hopefully 
for a decided trend toward more home econom- 
ics education. 
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“Grass Root” Project—Consumer Buying 


RAYMOND P. HARRIS 


Dr. Harris is assistant professor of Effective Living at Michigan State 
College. He received his doctorate in education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and had two years’ service in the Army Air Forces, 
including fifty combat missions in the European Theater of Operations, 
and one year of service in Washington, D. C., in military intelligence. 


Cc. individual research which is 


involved in a consumer buyer project appeals 
to the student because it incorporates his 
personal problem as an integral part of the 
course. Individual interests are too often 
neglected in the full schedules of the large 
classes which characterize mass education. 

A consumer buyer project has immediate 
and practical values for the married students 
who live in college trailer communities and 
Quonset huts. Their purchases of food, cloth- 
ing, and household equipment raise daily 
problems of price and quality, problems which 
are crucial in the management of the modest 
budgets upon which most of them must live 
during their college years. They welcome 
guidance in their buying problems. 


Analysis Helps 


Some examples chosen from buying projects 
carried out in classes in Effective Living at 
Michigan State College illustrate the extent 
to which individual research may grow out 
of student needs and interests. One married 
veteran made a comparison of the expense of 
continuing to rent a furnished apartment with 
the cost of buyinga house. He made a detailed 
analysis showing every item of expense in 
buying and operating the house for one year, 
including interest on the down payment, 
taxes, utilities, fuel, probable cost of main- 
tenance, and the proportion of each monthly 
payment which properly should be allocated 
for interest. The total cost of purchasing the 
house amounted to $534.24 for the first year. 
The complete cost for one year’s occupancy of 
the furnished apartment came to $420. Re- 


maining in the apartment represented an actual 
saving of $114.24. This student also sum- 
marized the advantages and disadvantages, 
other than financial, of the two alternatives. 
Such factors appeared as size of storage space, 
distance from the College, amount of work 
required for operation, and proximity to the 
bus lines, stores, and downtown area. 

Another veteran analyzed two part-time 
jobs which were available tohim. Gardening 
and care of a lawn paid a higher rate per hour 
than working in the dining room of the College 
dormitory. However, the bus fare and the 
time required to go back and forth to do the 
gardening equalized the rates for the over-all 
number of hours actually required for each 
job. In this case the student chose the 
gardening job because he preferred outdoor 
work. 

Married students as a group were more 
interested in investigating food costs than in 
analyzing other items, since food constitutes 
their largest single expense. They found 
variations ranging up to as much as 40 per cent 
in the prices of identical items in the stores 
where they usually did their buying. Such 
studies merely emphasized what many had 
already learned, but for others it was a new 
and exceedingly impressive experience. Typi- 
cal of the responses of the latter group was the 
emphatic statement of one of the men: 
“Well, I know where to shop now.” 

Unmarried students have different specific 
needs; but the basic problems of price, quality, 
and information are the same as for those who 
are married. All have in common buying 
problems which arise in meeting their needs 
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for food and clothing, classroom supplies, 
cosmetics, toilet articles, and miscellaneous 
items for recreation, hobbies, and personal 
satisfactions. 


Project Requires Planning 

The individual consumer buying project 
requires careful planning if it is to be a signifi- 
cant learning experience with opportunities 
for initiative and creative thinking. Students 
are capable of great ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness when their experience and understanding 
are sufficient to provide a meaningful context 
for the activities in which they are engaged, 
but these qualities are unlikely to appear in 
unfamiliar situations. The consumer buying 
project may need considerable guidance by 
the instructor in the early stages of its plan- 
ning. 

Interest and ingenuity are aspects of growth 
and learning. Students generally lack interest 
in any undertaking when they are not familiar 
with its nature and possibilities; they seem 
unable to exercise ingenuity in an activity 
which is wholly strange to them. Here again 
the instructor must function. 

The consumer buying project may profitably 
be introduced well in advance of the week in 
which the actual investigation is to be made. 
Two or three minutes provide enough time 
to announce the project and suggest one or two 
possibilities for investigation. Almost in- 
variably, either in the discussion or at the 
close of the hour, a few students will suggest 
topics and inquire if they are suitable. In 
subsequent meetings of the class these topics 
may be cited as examples of analyses other 
members of the class are planning. Ideas 
feed upon ideas, and each student’s planning 
stimulates the thinking of others. 

A form such as that shown adds tangibility 
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to the buying project and provides a con- 
venient means of noting comparisons. 


(Fill in all blanks which are appropriate. Omit 
those which do not apply to the item you have 
chosen.) 


Quantity or weight........ 


Price per unit of quantity. . 


Information on label... ... 


Previous experience with 


Information other 


The item listed in column ........ is the best buy. 


For many students the form serves chiefly 
as a point of departure to a more original 
project; others will adhere to it quite closely. 
The latter need a definite plan of action upon 
which they can proceed; no student should 
remain in a position of insecurity in which he 
wonders what to do next. 

By the time the class is ready to begin in- 
dividual work on the project it has changed 
from an unfamiliar generality of doubtful 
interest to a specific well-understood plan of 
personal significance for every student. 


“The Second Year of Peace’ 


To achieve stable prosperity will take ...statesmanship of a very high 
order by management, labor, and farmers and self-restraint on the part of 
the consuming public.—JoHn R. STEELMAN, director of the Office of War 


Mobilization and Reconversion. 


A c 
Brand name.............. 
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Speech Needs of Home Economics Students 


RALPH G. NICHOLS 


Mr. Nichols, now chief of the section of rhetoric at the University 
of Minnesota, has taught speech in high schools and colleges and 
in adult education programs for business and professional people as 
well as to Army Specialized Training groups. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Iowa and Minnesota associations of teachers of speech. 


C.. typical girl majoring in home 


economics has no superior within the university 
as a possessor of the elementary requirements 
for becoming a successful public speaker. She 
has a pleasant personality and, in comparison 
with the typical college girl, her health is above 
average, her person is more wholesome and 
pleasing, her grooming more evident, her sin- 
cerity of manner more impressive, and her 
stock of information more in demand. She is 
a careful, industrious student; in her basic pro- 
fessional subjects she has been exceptionally 
well trained; in informal speaking situations 
she proves to be a fluent conversationalist, a 
person thoroughly informed and interested in 
her field and her prospects, and an individual 
eager to communicate her ideas. 

With all these natural assets for effective 
public speaking, in what way is she deficient? 
The answer is that she has one great weakness: 
she is afraid. Public speaking situations are, 
to her, rather terrifying experiences. Perhaps 
she majored in home economics because she 
thought very few public appearances would be 
required. Having learned the falsity in this 
reasoning, she will acknowledge in personal 
conference that it is “perfectly silly” to permit 
timidity and fear to destroy speech effective- 
ness. But she adds, logically enough, that 
realization of the absurdity of fears somehow 
does not prevent the recurrence of certain 
damaging disturbances: a hollow feeling in the 
stomach, a leaden feeling in the region of the 
abdomen, a hammering of the heart, sweating 
palms, a dry mouth, shaking knees, a quaver- 
ing, high, and squeaky voice, blurred vision, 
noisy and labored breathing, and an over- 


powering self-consciousness which makes full 
mental concentration impossible. 

What can be said in reply? A general, but 
accurate, statement is available. It can be 
truly said that a/J normal persons experience, 
to a degree, all of these symptoms. Their ap- 
pearance is a perfectly natural phenomenon 
and is primarily caused by unusual glandular 
activity accompanying any condition of emo- 
tional arousal. Perhaps the most significant 
factor is a changed chemical content of the 
blood through the addition of considerable 
adrenalin. And, as Charles Lomas points out 
in his very worthwhile article “The Psychology 
of Stage Fright” in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for February 1937, the hyperglandular 
activity preceding and accompanying public 
speaking situations need be no liability at all; 
the central effect is, after all, the supplying of 
much additional energy to the speaker. Once 
understood and properly controlled, this ad- 
ditional energy becomes a very real asset to the 
recipient. 

But let us be more specific. There are four 
sure-fire cures of stage fright of particular 
value to the undergraduate in home economics. 
They are available to anyone, of course, but 
deserve special consideration by persons need- 
ing to put them to fulluse. 


Never Evade a Speaking Situation 


Whenever asked to give a speech, quickly 
agree to do so without giving yourself time to 
think of a dozen fairly valid reasons for evasion. 
The value of this quick committal, of course, 
is that you are then forced to take a difficult 
hurdle instead of evading it. It is a long-range 
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cure and may take months and even years to 
take effect, but it is all-important and must be 
placed at the top of any list of cures. If you 
take the opposite course, avoiding the public 
speaking situations in which you are asked to 
perform, each evasion makes the next evasion 
come easier—and in the meantime your per- 
sonal weakness as a speaker is growing rather 
than disappearing. 


Study Your Listeners 


Long before you arise to face your audience, 
you should examine thoughtfully the individ- 
uals composing it. Ponder over their 
thoughts, feelings, characteristics, interests, 
and peculiarities. Try hard to become curious 
about one or more individuals who will soon be 
listening to your talk. After you face the 
audience and begin your speech, continue this 
careful scrutiny of persons. Never look at the 
audience en masse as you speak, always look at 
one individual, and then another, within your 
audience. Try to determine from their facial 
expressions your success in making your ma- 
terial clear to them. Consider carefully the 
effect certain items in your material are having 
upon your listeners, and never hesitate to 
change the emphasis given an item or point 
when the attitude of your listeners suggests it 
would be desirable. 


Appear Confident 

The “circuit response” theory is of terrific 
importance to a public speaker. It may work 
either beneficially or detrimentally. If you 
appear confident and sure of yourself the audi- 
ence will relax and be at ease. Then you will 
note the lack of tension within the audience 
and become more and more assured and effec- 
tive. On the other hand, if you are obviously 
timid, nervous, and tense, the audience will 
reflect your unease before three sentences have 
been uttered. Every listener will become 
tense in his painful, straining attempt to help 
you express yourself. Then, no doubt, you 
will note the tension within the audience and 
become more and more unstrung. The im- 
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portant thing at first is not to de confident but 
to appear confident. Any speech instructor 
can explain simple techniques which will 
achieve the desired effect. Among the more 
important ones are a practiced downward in- 
flection when you address the chairman or 
salute your audience, the insertion of a pause 
after the salutation, the deliberate assumption 
of a predetermined position and posture, an 
immediate establishment and maintenance of 
eye contact with the listeners, and a low- 
pitched, conversational voice during the first 
several sentences of the speech. 


Have a Real Message to Convey 


Most certain of all cures for stage fright is to 
make sure that you have a real message to con- 
vey. If you have something to say which 
means so much to you that you really want to 
communicate it, stage fright is easily overcome. 
In the attempt to give your ideas their most 
effective possible expression, you will leave no 
room for self-consciousness or stage fright. 
Concentration will be upon subject matter 
rather than self. 

This final suggestion assumes two things, 
obviously: that you must always have a clear- 
cut purpose in mind when you speak publicly 
and that, given sufficient time for introspec- 
tion, every individual can find subjects upon 
which he will have a real message to convey. 
Both assumptions are good ones. They point 
up the importance of the careful choosing of a 
speech subject and the value of previous dis- 
cussion of one’s convictions with friends, 
relatives, or associates. 

Above all else, college students who fear 
public speaking should seek help from their 
speech instructors, who are glad to invest their 
time in this fashion because they know that the 
most certain cure for stage fright, the surest 
guarantee of personal improvement, the best 
assurance obtainable that college students will 
become effective, influential members of so- 
ciety, is that each time one of them has a 
speech to give he has a “real message to con- 


vey.” 
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Houses and Housing 


WILLIAM P. CRANE 


Mr. Crane is associate professor of architecture at Syracuse University, 
where he teaches a course in domestic architecture. In 1935 he went to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands to design projects for the housing division 
of the PWA. Later he designed site plans for war housing developments 
and worked om the SyracuseOnondaga County postwar housing plan. 


) HEN this country began to be 


developed, a man’s house was limited chiefly 
by his own energy or desire or the time and 
materials available; economics played a sec- 
ondary role. This man was sensitive to com- 
fort, however, and built with the function of 
his house uppermost in his mind. 

We have covered a lot of ground with houses 
since that time, and today with economics 
the primary factor and gadgets unlimited 
clamoring for our choice we look back at what 
has been done and are immediately impressed 
by our ancestor’s use of space. 


Space Is What We Live in 


Walls, floors, and roofs are necessary only 
to screen us from the elements and people. 
Space is what we pay for when we buy a house. 
We say we must have a house of so many 
rooms, for that is the way we have always 
thought of homes in the past, and rooms are 
usually all the house consists of. After we 
move in we have to struggle to adapt them to 
our uses, our way of living; but we are always 
bumping into walls and wishing the room were 
just two feet longer. How much harder it is 
going to be now when economists tell us that 
one cubic foot of space before the war cost 
about 35 cents and that when we can build 
again it will cost 70 cents. What can we do? 
Decrease the space? Lower the ceilings any 
more and some of us will have to migrate to the 
tropics. 

When you come to think of it we probably 
require less space in our houses than our 


possessions do. 
A livable house, then, in the immediate 


future will probably consist of minimum space 
for us but adequate space for all our possessions 
and gadgets. To make such an arrangement 
work, requires careful planning and a different 
approach to the plan than the old room-by- 
room method. 


What Is Happening? 


Research methods are being applied to all 
of the house. It all started in woman’s 
large province—the kitchen. However, there 
was no revolution—it took about 20 years to 
convince American housewives that life in the 
kitchen could be improved. By now it is 
a pretty streamlined affair—but here is the 
best part; it has resulted in some women’s 
graduating from pupils to professors interested 
in research. As a result we will improve on 
the smooth, shiny kitchen. 

Once we began asking why, we realized that 
the same question could be applied to all parts 
of the house, and some architects frankly 
announced they were not interested in design- 
ing houses which were not experimental in 
some sense. Some clients were of like mind. 
The two got together, and the revolution was 
on. For revolution is simply the speeding up 
of the process of change. 

We were impressed by our ancestor’s use of 
space, that is, his successful use of only two 
rooms to house many family activities. One 
room he used as kitchen-dining space, as 
living room, hobby room, or even manufactur- 
ing (work) center. The other was bedroom 
and storage space. Many families were suc- 
cessfully reared in such early colonial homes. 

We discover, when we try to live in smaller 
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rooms, that there are no places for things— 
books, music, papers, work clothes, play 
clothes, summer clothes, winter clothes. We 
begrudge the five or six feet of space given over 
to walls. So we build our houses narrower, 
leave out the interior walls, and set off living 
spaces by means of storage walls. We resent 
giving up space, especially under windows, to 
radiators, or wall or floor space to registers and 
so put our heating system in the floor or ceiling. 
Not being able to afford much space, we grasp 
the opportunity to open up a wall of our house 
with glass, at least creating the illusion of 
generous space and at the same time providing 
ourselves with better light and less eye strain. 
The more furniture we can build into our house 
the more space we will have to move about 
freely. When a manufacturer releases a new 
material the modern architect examines it 
with a critical but hopeful eye and tries to 
adapt it to that most difficult architectural- 
economic problem—the small house. He does 
not stop to ask “has this been used in a house 
before?” not if he is a real researcher. 

Whether a roof is pitched or flat may be an 
esthetic problem in one design, a structural 
problem in another; likewise the problem of 
windows, whether they should be large or 
small or bend around a corner. 

Driven by economics these are some of the 
reasons why houses may change for the better. 

Given the Wyatt program for 2,700,000 
houses in two years without too many amend- 
ments we may have a better house much 
sooner. Why isthisso? Because it is apply- 
ing war technique to housing production. 
Wartime does not bring new inventions, but 
it does call forth at double time the develop- 
ment of inventions which were made before 
the war and allowed to lie dormant for various 
reasons. War technique, then, simply speeds 
up the rate of development of things that were 
possible before the war. By attacking the 
housing problem at both ends and the middle 
many materials and methods of production 
will be available much sooner. Many persons 
with axes to grind oppose the plan, but it is the 
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only way to bring progress to one of the few 
remaining handicraft industries. 


Now about Housing 


Housing is simply a collective term for the 
consideration of many houses together. When 
you build houses one by one you have no 
housing problems. But when houses have 
been built on all the available land in several 
blocks you begin to have traffic problems, 
shopping center problems, school problems, 
recreation problems, and others. You will say 
those are city planning problems and you will 
be right, for housing collectively comprises a 
large proportion of any city, and housing 
problems aside from the design of the houses 
themselves are largely city planning problems. 
The recent confusion and clamor over the 
Broad Street Shopping Center in Syracuse is a 
case in point. The method followed there was 
the typical political method of planning. It is 
the way most of our cities have developed. 
By good city planning we could avoid all the 
bad feeling and waste of people’s time and 
money. Why? Because in that kind of 
planning we look ahead. 


Wise Planning 


Has anyone ever built a house without 
collecting clippings and photographs, without 
visiting houses under way, without discussing 
house dreams with family and friends—not 
for hours, not for days, but for years some- 
times? This is individual planning. Wise 
people take a long time to select a site for 
their home, and they like to know in advance 
something of the future of their new com- 
munity. At this point the individual must 
delegate planning to some larger authority. 
Who? Not the builder, because one builder 
may build a few houses in a block and another 
build the remainder. Not the land developer, 
because in small cities one developer may 
subdivide only an area or a few blocks. No, 
the city is the logical interested party to the 
solution of such problems. That means all of 
us together. 
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Houses and Housing 


The answer is a city planning commission. 
Such a commission, however, is usually made 
up of civic-minded individuals serving without 
pay who know the mayor but usually know 
little about city planning. Back of such a 
group there has to be a man, or possibly two, 
paid to do this planning. Such a man is alert 
and progressive and knows his job; he looks 
ahead on a larger scale than we as individuals 
do when looking for one lot. With fair assur- 
ance he can determine where a future shopping 
center would be most conveniently located, 
where a school should go, how to develop a 
recreation center, and when, because of topo- 
graphical or soil conditions, land should be 
left to trees or meadow. 

So we hire some city planners and every- 
thing will be all right? No, there’s a hitch 
somewhere. The planner makes proposals to 
the planning commission, and, if members on 
the commission are not adversely affected by 
them, the proposals may be recommended to 
the city council. The commission may say 
to a developer of land, “‘we will approve this 
development if you will set aside this area for 
a future shopping center and that area for a 
future school because we know that, in time, 
these community needs will appear.” These 
demands are not too great, for if future growth 
shows zoning to be unnecessary the land is 
still there for other purposes. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the plan- 
ning commission has no power to create the 
ordinance thus needed but must apply to the 
city council for approval. Now these council- 
men are even more harassed by day-to-day 
affairs and are less likely than the planning 
commissioners to know anything about plan- 
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ning, especially planning 10 to 20 years in 
advance. 

So you see even in new developments things 
are complicated. The only hope for solution 
to some of these problems is for everyone to 
think a little more about them and pester the 
planning commission for a solution. You 
should not sit back and wait till someone wants 
to build a store next door to your house; you 
should demand that your city planning com- 
mission look ahead, find a solution, and 
discover legal ways to achieve it. The com- 
mission members can act with confidence if 
they hear you. Take an interest in matters 
in parts of your city other than the section 
in which you live, for who knows but your 
part of town may need the backing of other 
home owners next year. Of course all these 
problems are not confined to city limits. New 
developments have a way of springing up out- 
side, but by the time they are built up the 
damage is done and they are ready to lay their 
burdens at the city’s feet. 

Towns and villages could be more convenient 
and beautiful. They need a little planning; 
and counties and towns must be prodded to 
do the planning. Encourage officials to borrow 
a planner from a city or at least hire a good 
consultant now and then. Elected officials 
are only too ready to do what the loud voices 
ask, so if you feel your own voice is somewhat 
weak add it to your neighbor’s, then tell offi- 
cials what you think. Make it positive— 
say, “we'd like this or that” not “we oppose 
this,”’ or ‘““we don’t like that.” Get ahead of 
the problems, and you will be helping to plan 
a community which will be as pleasant as your 
own home. 


Apply Now for 1947-48 Fellowships 


Two fellowships for graduate study in food and nutrition offered by the Evap- 
orated Milk Association are available for the year 1947-48. Each offers a sti- 
pend of $750. Applications should be made by February 1, 1947, on blanks 
obtained from AHEA headquarters, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Thawing and Cooking of Lamb Legs 


JEAN ARY and BETH BAILEY McLEAN 


Miss Ary, a graduate of Iowa State College and of Purdue University, 
did this research in co-operation with Mrs. McLean, also an Iowa State 
College alumna, director of home economics for Swift and Company. 


ECAUSE of the wide temperature 
range at which meat is frozen and held, the 
question has arisen as to the time required 
to thaw meat taken from various freezer 
storage temperatures. This report deals with 
the effect of variations in the freezing and 
holding temperature on the rate of thawing 
and subsequent cooking of lamb legs. The 
thawing temperature chosen for the study 
was within the range of that of the average 
refrigerator. 

The rate of temperature rise of lamb legs 
frozen and held at —10°, 0°, 10°, and 20°F 
was determined during thawing at 40° to 45°F 
and subsequent cooking to 175°F. (The 10° 
and 20°F temperatures used in the experiment 
to check differences in thawing periods are not 
recommended by the authors for freezing or 
storage of meat.) 


Procedure 

The following procedure was repeated in the 
four trials which were made: 

1. Two sets of paired lamb legs (choice 
grade), similar in weight, were obtained after 
being aged 3 days. The hind shank bone was 
cut approximately 1 inch above the break 
joint. An iron-constantan thermocouple (24 
B & S gauge) was inserted approximately 3} 
inches into the center of the thickest part of 
the cut. Insertion of the thermocouple was 
made from the loin cavity midway under the 
aitch bone. 

2. Lamb legs were wrapped tightly in sulfite 
butcher’s wrapping paper with thermocouple 
leads protruding through it. Individual legs 
were frozen at each of the following tempera- 
tures: —10°, 0°, 10°, and 20°F. 

3. The lamb legs were kept in freezers held 


at —10°, 0°, 10°, and 20°F for 3 to 5 days. 
The internal temperatures of the wrapped 
legs were checked before thawing. 

4. After removal from the freezer, the legs 
were unwrapped and placed on trays in a 
walk-in cooler which was held at a temperature 
of 40° to 45°F. The time required for moving 
the lamb legs from the freezer to the cooler 
was eight to ten minutes, except in the first 
trial where the time was longer. The meat 
was allowed to thaw to a constant temperature 
which was within the range of 40° to 45°F. 

5. A four-point Brown recording poten- 
tiometer (Model 141624) was used to obtain 
continuous temperature readings. This in- 
strument was placed on the counter as near as 
possible to the cooler door. 

6. Upon reaching constant temperature, the 
four legs were removed from the cooler and 
placed, fell side down, on racks in roasting 
pans. Two roasting pans were placed in each 
of two institution-size ovens with thermocouple 
attachments. The meat was roasted to an 
internal temperature of 175°F in a 325°F oven. 
Again the Brown recording potentiometer was 
used to obtain continuous temperature read- 
ings throughout the cooking period. 

7. After removal from the oven, the lamb 
legs were allowed to stand 30 minutes before 
slicing for judging. Each judge was given a 
slice from approximately the same section of 
the leg. A group of three judges, from the 
Martha Logan staff, rated the meat for tender- 
ness, flavor, juiciness, texture, and general 
desirability. 


Results 
The chart traces the temperature rise during 
thawing and subsequent cooking of lamb 
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legs frozen and held at — 10°, 0°, 10°, and 20°F. 
The curves of temperature rise are the averages 
of four trials. 

At the beginning of the thawing process 
there was a steady rise in temperature. It 
should be noted that during the first hour of 
thawing, the rate of temperature rise increased 
progressively as the freezing temperature of 
the lamb legs was lowered. The rate of rise 
was, therefore, proportional to the temperature 
differential. 

The curves followed in the above order up 
to 26°F. At this point all four converged, and 
the composite curve flattened out to a plateau 
of considerable length. This composite curve 
rose slowly to 293°F before there was a separa- 
tion of the curves. Delay in temperature rise 
during this period is due to the melting of the 
ice crystals. This change of state requires 
heat, during which time the temperature does 
not change. 

There were slight differences in the rate of 
temperature rise from the plateau period. The 
order of the rise was as follows: 20°, 10°, — 10°, 
and 0°F. Indications are that an increased 
number of trials would have lessened these 
differences to a considerable extent. 

The average thawing times for lamb legs 


frozen and held at the four freezing tempera- 
tures are listed in table 1. It is apparent that 
the time required to thaw these lamb legs is 
about the same. The average time for the 
lamb legs at four different freezing tempera- 
tures to reach 30°F (at which point ice crystals 


TABLE 1 


Average time required for lamb legs frozen and held at 
—10°, 0°, 10°, and 20°F to reach 30°F, 40°F, and 
maximum temperature when thawed at refrigerator 
temperature (40° to 45°F) 


TIME REQUIRED 
AVERAGE INTERNAL 
TEMPERATURE 
turef 
degrees F hours hours hours 
—9.7 21 34 38 
—1.8 21 344 384 
7.3 204 34 374 
18.2 20 324 37 


* Average of 3 trials. 
Average maximum temperature: 43}°F. 


disappear) varied from 20 to 21 hours. The 
average time to reach 40°F varied from 32} 
to 344 hours. The average time required to 
reach maximum temperature, which was 
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(5) 


Desirability 


General 


(5) 


Texture 


(6) 


Juiciness 


SUBJECTIVE SCORING* 


Flavor (6) 


(6) 


Tenderness 


Loss 


DRIPPING 


TOTAL 
COOKING 
Loss 


TABLE 2 
Average figures for the freezing, thawing, cooking, and subjective scoring of lamb legs froven and held at —10°, 0°, 10°, and 20°F, thawed to refrigerator 


temperature, and cooked to 175°F 


TOTAL Loss 
TO THAWED 
STATE 


Loss 


THAWING | FROM FRESH 


FREEZING 
Loss 


* Numbers in parentheses indicate highest score possible for each factor. 
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within the range of 40° to 45°F, varied from 
37 to 384 hours. Inallcasestheaverage time 
for the lamb leg frozen at 20°F was slightly 
less than for the other three temperatures 
recorded. 

The curves of temperature rise during 
cooking for the lamb legs thawed from four 
freezing temperatures varied only slightly. 

Average figures for the freezing, thawing, 
cooking, and subjective scoring of the lamb 
legs thawed from four different freezer storage 
temperatures to a constant temperature and 


then roasted to 175°F are to be found in C 
table 2. 

The data indicate a gradual increase in the 
per cent weight loss during freezing with an de 
increase in freezing temperature. The same lor 
trend is observed in the figures for weight loss or 


during thawing and total weight loss from 
fresh to thawed state, except in the — 10° and 
0°F samples where the latter was slightly lower 
in each case. 

Average figures for the total cooking time, 
calculated minutes per pound, total cooking 
loss, and dripping loss do not vary appreciably. 
Results of judges’ scoring indicate no appre- 
ciable differences in tenderness, flavor, 
juiciness, texture, and general desirability. 


Summary ir 

According to the data obtained during n 
thawing and subsequent cooking of lamb legs 
frozen and held at —10, 0°, 10°, and 20°F, the 
time for these samples to reach refrigerator 
temperature (40° to 45°F) varied only slightly. 

The curves of temperature rise for the lamb 

legs varied during the first hours of thawing 
where the temperature rise was rapid. But 

from the time a plateau period was reached 

until the end of the thawing period and through 
the subsequent cooking period, curves followed 
closely together. 

There appeared to be a gradual increase in 
freezing and thawing weight losses with an 
increase in freezing temperatures. Cooking 
time and cooking shrinkage were approxi- 
mately the same. No appreciable differences 
were observed in eating quality. ( 
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Chemistry of Ink Stain Removal from Fabrics 


ROBERT S. CASEY, BARBARA BECHTEL, 


and C. §. GROVE, JR. 


Mr. Casey entered the employ of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company in 1919 
and has successively been chemist, manager of the “Skrip” factory and 
of the research laboratory, and director of research. Miss Bechtel, 
now a home demonstration agent in Minnesota, was a junior chemist in 
the Company’s research department when this article was written. Dr. 
C. S. Grove, Jr., head of the chemical engineering division at the State 
University of Iowa, is a consulting chemical engineer for the Company. 


C., problem of removing acci- 


dentally spilled writing ink from fabrics is a 
long-standing, current one. Published data 
on this subject are scarce and inadequate. 

A search of the literature has revealed only 
56 references on writing-ink removal since 
1833, when Liebig published “Procedures for 
Removing Markings or Spots Made by So- 
called Indelible Inks Containing Silver” (J). 
Most of the contributors suggest a single 
chemical treatment which may be valuable in 
certain specific cases, but none presents a 
comprehensive coverage of the subject. 

A number of treatments have been passed 
on by word of mouth, for example, treating 
ink stains with milk. Some recommend sour 
milk, some fresh milk, some fresh milk which 
is left to sour on the fabric. Some say un- 
pasteurized milk is better than pasteurized. 
The truth is that while milk may remove the 
spot, it takes a long period of soaking. Other 
methods are much faster and easier. Experi- 
mental work in the laboratory showed that it 
took four to seven days of soaking in milk to 
remove stains left by several commercial 
permanent inks and that seven days were 
insufficient for some of the alkaline inks. 
Another disadvantage of the milk treatment is 
that the butterfat and casein in the milk 
may leave a spot more difficult to remove 
than the ink. 

Instructions published for laundries and 
professional cleaners take account of the nature 
of the fabric in limiting the choice of treatment. 
However, many times there is a lack of under- 


standing of the chemistry and composition 
of writing inks which must be considered in 
recommending removal treatment. 


Composition of Writing Inks 

Writing ink consists of a color body dis- 
persed in water in a range of concentration 
from less than one per cent to more than three 
per cent with other materials present in 
smaller concentrations. It is the coloring 
matter which must be eliminated in stain 
removal. 

The washable, nonpermanent class of inks 
utilizes synthetic organic dyes as the coloring 
matter. 

Almost all permanent blue-black, blue, and 
black inks contain tannin and an iron salt, 
usually ferrous sulfate. The iron combines 
with the tannin to form a light-colored soluble 
compound, which, after the ink dries on paper 
or on fabric, becomes darker in color and 
insoluble in water. It is this compound which 
makes these iron-tannate inks permanent on 
paper and difficult to wash out of fabrics. In 
addition to the iron and tannin, such inks 
contain bluish black, or blue, or black dyes of 
the type mentioned. The pH of commercial 
iron-tannate inks ranges from 1 to 3. 

A third class of inks is made up of those 
containing a direct dye in an alkaline solution 
(2), usually of pH over 12. These alkaline 
inks are made in a variety of colors. They 
are permanent on paper and consequently 
difficult to remove from fabrics. 

One type of ink consisting of colloidal Prus- 
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sian blue dispersed in water is usually featured 
as being “acid proof” or “not removed by ink 
eradicator.” It is not widely used (3). 

Another type of ink which is used infre- 
quently consists of finely ground solid pigments 
suspended in a water solution of dispersing and 
binding material. Black “India” ink is of 
this type; it utilizes carbon black as the pig- 
ment or coloring matter. 


Chemical Properties of Fabrics 


Cotton is the most common of the cellulosic 
fibers and, in general, is attacked by acids. 
Its continuous contact with acid results in 
loss in strength of fiber. The tendering effect 
of acids on cotton is thought to be dependent on 
the concentration of the hydrogen ion, Or- 
ganic acids have less effect than most inor- 
ganic acids. Weak acids and dilute solutions 
of stronger acids at room temperature and in 
contact with cotton for only a limited period 
are not harmful. Strong oxidizing agents in 
concentrated solution have a harmful effect 
on cotton. For short-time contact dilute 
solutions of oxidizing or reducing bleaches and 
dilute solutions of alkalis are not harmful. 

Linen and other vegetable fibers resemble 
cotton in their chemical properties. Linen 
is slightly more resistant to acid but more 
easily attacked by alkalis than cotton. It is 
more easily injured by high temperatures and 
hot water. 

Wool is less easily attacked by dilute and 
weak acids than cotton but, like cotton, is 
destroyed by concentrated mineral acids. 
Like other protein materials, wool turns 
yellow in contact with nitric acid. Wool has 
very poor resistance to alkalis. A 5 per cent 
solution of sodium hydroxide dissolves wool 
in a few minutes at boiling temperature. 
Cold dilute solutions of ammonium carbonate, 
ammonium hydroxide, or borax may be used 
cautiously. Chlorine bleaches turn wool yel- 
low. In general, wool is unaffected by reduc- 
ing agents such as sulfurous acid, bisulfites, 
and sodium hydrosulfite. It deteriorates rap- 
idly under the influence of strong oxidizing 
materials such as permanganates and bichro- 
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mates. Hydrogen peroxide and dilute solu- 
tions of oxidizing agents may be used. Wool 
is injured by dry heat at 212°F or above. 
Continued boiling in water, or even long soak- 
ing in cold water, causes softening and loss of 
strength, which is partially restored by drying. 
Wool is susceptible to felting with too vigorous 
mechanical treatment, especially when soft- 
ened by water and heat. 

Silk and other animal hairs and fibers, such 
as alpaca, mohair, llama, have chemical prop- 
erties similarto wool. Silk is more resistant to 
alkalis and elevated temperatures than wool 
but more easily attacked by concentrated 
acids. Silk is occasionally “weighted” with 
metallic salts, such as stannic chloride. The 
ink stain, or the chemical used for its removal, 
may act upon the weighting material and thus 
change the appearance of the fabric even 
though the fibers are unaffected. 

The commonest synthetic fibers are re- 
generated cellulose rayon and cellulose acetate 
rayon. The former is similar to the other 
cellulose fibers in chemical properties but 
more reactive. Caution must be exercised 
with all oxidizing bleaches to avoid formation 
of oxycellulose, which impairs the strength of 
the rayon. Dilute peroxide and chlorine 
types of bleach may be used, and following the 
latter an “anti-chlor” treatment of dilute 
sodium sulfite is recommended (4). 

Strong alkalis saponify the cellulose acetate 
rayon. The latter and some other synthetics, 
such as nylon and vinyon, are soluble in a 
number of organic liquids. Organic solvents 
should be used for spotting only on fabrics 
known to be inert. 

Aralac and other synthetic protein fibers are 
similar to wool in chemical properties. 

Most synthetic fibers lose considerable 
tensile strength when wet, especially if heated. 
Consequently they must be handled with 
greater care than usual during washing and 
cleaning operations. 

Photomicrographs and chemical methods 
useful in identifying fibers (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11) and chemical properties of fabrics (7, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17) are reported 
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more fully in the designated publications in 
the reference list. 


Ink Stain Removal 


The chemical methods to be used for remov- 
ing ink stains depend on the kind of ink and 
on limitations set by the nature of the fabric. 
If the fabric is colored, the methods are limited 
further by the fastness of the colors used for 
dyeing the fabric. 

Complete methods of manipulation and 
techniques which have been recommended 
for “spotting” are found in publications 
noted in the list of references (7, 12, 13, 18, 19). 

The almost universal admonitions accom- 
panying directions for stain removal are (1) 
to try the treatment first on the inside of a 
seam or hem or other inconspicuous place, 
(2) to use the bleaching chemicals in as dilute 
concentration as will effect removal of the 
stain, and (3) to rinse and soak the fabric 
thoroughly after the treatment to remove all 
traces of the chemicals. 

Ink stain removal is effected by solvent, 
detergent, or chemical action or by a com- 
bination of these. An elevated temperature 
hastens the reaction. 

Dry-cleaning solvents are without effect 
on most writing ink stains. 

The ink stain should be thoroughly rinsed 
with water at once to remove as much as 
possible of the soluble dyes and to prevent 
“setting” of the iron tannate. The latter 
becomes darker and insoluble on standing on 
the fabric, as it does on paper. This change 
is hastened by an alkaline reaction, such as a 
soap solution; therefore, all of the soluble iron 
tannate should be removed with water before 
washing with soap. If the fabric can be in- 
jured by water, it has already been injured 
by the water in the ink. 

Soaking in water alone will remove most 
of the nonpermanent dyes. The time re- 
quired in the case of some fabrics, however, 
is many hours. Such dyes are removed more 
quickly by soaking in soapsuds or in a solution 
of a synthetic nonalkaline detergent. The 


latter can be used where the alkalinity of the 
soap solution would injure wool, silk, or other 
nonwashable fabrics. 

Glycerine, or preferably ethylene glycol, 
will dissolve not only the nonpermanent dyes 
but also the permanent dyes used in the alka- 
line inks. This method is applicable also to 
nonwashable fabrics. Before soaking a fabric 
in any solvent or detergent, it should be deter- 
mined that the colors in the fabric will not be 
affected or “bleed.” 

The nonpermanent dyes are also quickly 
decolorized by solutions of most of the com- 
mon oxidizing or reducing bleaches, e.g., 
hydrogen peroxide USP 3 per cent, plus am- 
monium hydroxide; saturated sodium per- 
borate; sodium hypochlorite 3 per cent (house- 
hold bleach); saturated sodium hydrosulfite; 
titanium trichloride 3 per cent to 15 per cent; 
and potassium permanganate 3 per cent fol- 
lowed by sodium bisulfite 3 per cent. These 
bleaches can be used safely only on white 
material. Neither hypochlorite nor _per- 
manganate should be used on wool or silk. 

Alkali hypochlorite, hydrosulfite, permanga- 
nate followed by bisulfite, or titanium trichlo- 
ride bleach the stains left by the alkaline inks. 

Iron tannate inks contain two kinds of 
coloring matter—synthetic dyes and ma- 
terials, usually an iron salt and tannic acid, 
giving the insoluble, permanent residue. The 
solvent and detergent method listed for re- 
moving the nonpermanent dyes will remove 
the dyes from stains left by iron tannate inks, 
leaving the iron tannate stain which must be 
bleached by chemical action. The simplest 
bleach for iron tannate is lemon juice or a 5 
per cent solution of citric acid. For faster 
action, the crystals or powder may be applied 
to the wet stain. Other materials which 
bleach iron tannate but not the dyes are oxalic 
and tartaric acids and some of their salts. 
Solutions of acetic, formic, and lactic acids 
remove the iron tannate stain with soaking. 

Bleaches which decolorize both the nonper- 
manent dyes and the iron tannate are hydrogen 
peroxide, sodium perborate, sodium hypochlo- 
rite, sodium hydrosulfite, titanium trichloride, 
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and potassium permanganate followed by 
sodium bisulfite. 

Prussian-blue ink stains are removed by 
soaking in soapsuds or milk alkali. 

The removal of pigment-binder base inks is 
difficult. Recommended methods include the 
use of alcohol, carbon tetrachloride, benzol, or 
other dry-cleaning solvents and also “lubri- 
cants” such as glycerine, oleic acid and pre- 
spotting or dry-cleaning soap, and strong 
soapsuds with ammonium hydroxide added. 

As a general principle, great care should be 
exercised by the layman in handling chemicals 
and solvents to avoid contaminating food, 
making excessive contact with the skin, 
breathing the vapors, and using inflammable 
solvents near an open flame. 


Conclusions 

(1) All writing-ink spots should be thor- 

oughly and copiously rinsed with water while 
fresh. 
(2) Spots known to be made with washable 
or nonpermanent ink should, after rinsing, 
be washed and soaked in soapsuds if the spot 
is on washable material. If the spot is on 
nonwashable material, a synthetic nonalkaline 
detergent or warm ethylene glycol should be 
tried. 

(3) Spots made by an iron tannate ink 
should be treated with citric acid, rinsed 
thoroughly, then treated as outlined above for 
washable stains. 

(4) If the spot is from an alkaline-type 
permanent ink, it should be treated with warm 
ethylene glycol. On white material, sodium 
hydrosulfite or titanium trichloride solutions 
may be applied as necessary. 

(5) If the methods just outlined fail, the 
more powerful bleaches already mentioned 
must be tried. 
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Traveling Art Exhibits 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
Wayne University 


Three traveling art exhibits, prepared by the 
art committee of the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association, add vividness to teaching 
in art classes throughout the state. 

One exhibit called “Weaving with Simple 
Equipment” was prepared by students of 
Nellie Sargent Johnson at Wayne University, 
Detroit. Mrs. Johnson is chairman of the 
MHEA and in addition to her teaching has 
been weaving consultant since 1942 for Sears 
Roebuck and Company. She is the designer 
of their new six-harness folding floor loom 
and of the smaller table loom model. 

“Table Arrangements,” the second exhibit, 
contains simple place mats and appropriate 
china and glassware, selected and arranged by 
Dorothy Benson of Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

The third exhibit shows “Methods of Stencil- 
ing Fabrics” and was prepared by Barbara 
Hoffman, also of Michigan State College. 


Available to Members 


These exhibits have been shown at the 
annual meetings of the state association, in 
regional meetings, and to local groups in many 
cities and towns. They have been used by 
elementary, high school, and college classes; 
by home demonstration agents; and by adult 
homemaking teachers. They are available to 
any home economist in Michigan who is a 
member of the state association, upon payment 
of transportation charges to and from her 
address. 

The art committee, in its debut on the pro- 
gram of the state association meeting at Grand 
Rapids last April, made use of these exhibits in 
stressing the values of using illustrative 
material. A list of reference materials, books, 
and leaflets to aid in the teaching of art in 
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home economics was collected and displayed 
also. 
The program presented at this meeting 
featured “The Power of a Hat” to transform 
greatly a simple basic costume and a demon- 
stration of simple principles of room arrange- 
ment. The first was given by Elsa Koskinen, 
instructor of millinery at Wayne University. 
She modeled different hats and gloves with a 
neutral-colored suit dress to show how the 
color, line, and design of a hat could bring out 
and accent the good points of a personality as 
well as make the same dress appropriate for 
different occasions. She showed what creative 
originality can do for “smartness.” She 
pointed out that teacher interest and enthusi- 
asm for the subject also help much to put this 
sort of thing over to students. 

The second talk, demonstrating simple 
principles of room arrangement and home 
furnishings, was given by Mrs. Martha Peters, 
also of Wayne University. She used a small 
room model. This room, built to scale, was 
planned so that it could be occupied by two 
people and, with slight changes, could be used 
by either boys or girls. The furniture, built 
of balsa wood, was of the unpainted type, 
simple and inexpensive. The room was fur- 
nished with handwoven rugs and curtains and 
small water color pictures to carry out its color 
scheme—all made by an art student. 

A questionnaire was distributed at the meet- 
ing in an effort to learn what MHEA members 
would like to have the art committee do next. 
Returns indicate a general interest in exhibits 
having to do with design and color, and that 
idea has been incorporated in the committee’s 
plans for this year. 

This art committee believes thoroughly in 
Mrs. Marion Bock’s statement in the May 
1946 JOURNAL: 

“Not what they hear, but what they see 

Makes folks change practice rapidly.” 

It hopes some of these suggestions will be 

helpful to others. 
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School Lunch Manager 


HELEN G. WARD 
Virginia Board of Education 


“A person who has the ability of a banker, 
the foresight of a sage, the patience of Job, 
the wisdom of Solomon, the understanding 
of a mother, the thriftiness of a Scotchman, 
and a bit of Irish thrown in to tide her over 
when the butcher, baker, and grocer all call 
on the same day and say, ‘I’m sorry, but we 
cannot deliver your order,’ ”’—such a paragon 
is needed as manager of a school lunchroom, 
according to one principal. 

First of all, the school lunch manager 
should be a person who has good health, one 
who regularly takes and passes the food han- 
dlers’ examination. She must like people, 
both children and adults, and know how to 
work with them. As an executive, she needs 
to have the ability to plan, direct the activities 
of others, teach and supervise her employees, 
and keep the respect and good will of those 
she has working under her. She must know 
financial management techniques and have 
absolute integrity along with adaptability and 
co-operativeness. She should know food, be a 
good nutritionist, and have a knowledge of 
sanitation. She must know the general opera- 
tion of the school system and assist in relating 
the instructional program with the lunchroom 
operation whenever possible. In short, she 
should be physically fit, professionally trained, 
mentally alert, morally honest, socially ac- 
ceptable, and have a lot of good common sense 
and a sense of humor. A paragon? No, 
just a well-rounded, capable, honest individual 
who is interested in her job. 

These qualities may be inherent in a person, 
or they may be developed through training 
and experience. In recruiting school lunch 
managers, persons should be selected who 
either have these potential qualities or who 
give promise of developing them. 

The training program must be planned on 
three pre-service levels: (1) full professional 
courses including instruction and experience, 
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(2) short and refresher courses for partially 
trained and experienced persons, and (3) 
vocational courses for inexperienced persons. 

In addition there must be in-service training 
which will include observation, conferences, 
instruction, and professional reading. 

Many school lunch supervisors have found 
the following to be of assistance in developing 
untrained workers into managers: group meet- 
ings; an occasional supper meeting for discus- 
sion and demonstration participation; an ex- 
change of efficient cafeteria practices reported 
after observations; bulletin boards, exhibits 
of food, uniforms, and equipment; lunchroom 
round robins, where tested recipes, time-saving 
practices, and efficient techniques are ex- 
changed; and membership in professional or- 
ganizations. 

The training program of school lunchroom 
managers should include material on the re- 
lationship of the lunchroom to the total school 
program. The lunchroom should make it 
possible for the pupil to put into practice 
what he learned in the classroom, both in 
eating habits, health rules, and social be- 
havior. 


Nutrition Made Meaning ful 


WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 
University of Minnesota 


There is ample scientific evidence of the 
relationship between good diet, good health, 
and the ability to meet the problems of school 
and life. There is also conclusive testimony 
that many children, youth, and adults do not 
have adequate diets. 

To help the classroom teacher understand 
the fundamental principles of nutrition and to 
demonstrate how these principles may be 
incorporated in regular elementary school 
curriculums, a summer workshop in nutrition 
education for elementary teachers was con- 
ducted at State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, in co-operation with the Minnesota 
Department of Education and with the 
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assistance of the department of public services 
of General Mills, Inc. 

Advanced registration indicated that the 
most profitable type of demonstration for the 
teachers would be a program adapted to an 
ungraded school that would simulate the 
problems in instruction facing them in their 
teaching situations. The 26 children enrolled 
in the laboratory school represented a cross 
section of the elementary school population of 
Mankato, ranging in ages from five to twelve 
and in grades from preschool or kindergarten 
through the sixth. The program divided 
itself naturally into general core areas, such 
as reading, arithmetic, language, art, and 
music. Activities in health education, with 
the main emphasis on nutrition, were intro- 
duced easily into each of the core areas as an 
integrated part of the regular class work and 
not as an added lesson or unit. 

In analyzing workshop programs, especially 
those in laboratory schools set up primarily 
for demonstration purposes, many more activ- 
ities must be telescoped into a given time period 
than would normally occur in a regular school 
situation. This laboratory school centered 
the nutrition experiences around three major 
activities: planting and caring for a school 
garden; planning, preparing, and serving 
school lunches; and conducting animal experi- 
ments. A brief résumé of how the vast volume 
of nutrition information was adapted for 
presentation to children, parents, and class- 
room teachers is given here. 


How the Information Was Adapted 


Nutrition as a science must be interpreted 
as a way of life and at all age levels, including 
the very young and the adults, if we expect to 
take full advantage of the possibilities offered 
by such a science. To be meaningful at all 
age levels, the most fundamental principles of 
any science need to be condensed into relatively 
few basic concepts and these concepts used as 
pivots about which a teaching program can 
evolve. 

The energies in this workshop were directed 
toward the establishment of sound nutrition 
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concepts and ultimately toward the practice 
of sound nutrition activities, instead of toward 


the mere acquisition of nutrition information. ® 


For example, by experimenting with plants 
and animals children obtained convincing 
evidence in only a few weeks’ time that food 
makes a difference in rate of growth and general 
behavior; that different food nutrients have 
specific functions; that it takes a balance of 
these nutrients, which are best supplied 
through eating a variety of foods, to meet the 
body’s needs for food; and that other factors 
in the environment contribute to good health 
and well-being. 

Through participation in various phases of 
the school lunch program children had the 
opportunity to put into practice what they 
were learning. One first-grader wanted to 
eat all three meals at school! A twelve-year- 
old boy who had steadfastly refused milk 
began drinking it after a malnourished white 
rat showed decidedly rapid gains when milk 
was added to his otherwise inadequate diet. 

No clean-plate campaign was necessary when 
children were eating meals they had helped to 
plan and vegetables they had helned to raise 
and prepare. Table courtesies came naturally 
when children had set the table, provided 
and arranged the flowers, planned the seating, 
and helped clear the table after the meal. 
Pupil diaries, conferences with the mothers 
who came to school, and visits in the homes 
showed that improvements in eating habits 
were carrying over into practice at home as 
well as in school. 


Concepts Stressed 


The nutrition concepts stressed were simple. 
Even the kindergarten pupils understood them, 
experimented with them, and what is more 
important, respected them. The same con- 
cepts were accepted with interest by all chil- 
dren in the group, by the classroom teachers, 
and by numerous observers ranging from 
young adults to grandmothers. 

Significant were the attitudes of these 
observers and workshop students in the older 
age group. Many of them frankly admitted 
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that they expected to learn to count calories 
and to plan meals on a gram-weight basis. 
* More and more it becomes apparent that the 
greatest challenge facing nutritionists today 
is that of interpreting nutrition as a way of 
everyday living. 

Some 250 visitors saw this experiment in 
various stages of its progress. Their 
interest bears testimony to the soundness of 
the approach. Sixteen of the 21 students who 
took the course for college credit and who are 
now teaching in Minnesota schools are partici- 
pating this year in an experimental follow-up 
nutrition project in their individual schools 
and communities—an added evidence of their 
evaluation of this method of making nutrition 
meaningful to all age groups. 

The workshop program was enriched by the 
participation of a large group of consultants 
who contributed from their knowledge and 
experience in specialized fields. 

A moving picture was made at the workshop, 
emphasizing methods developed there for 
teaching nutrition. The film is distributed 
by General Mills. 

Mary E. Sweeny, formerly of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, directed the 
workshop and led the discussions in child 
development and principles of nutrition. 
Willa Vaughn Tinsley of Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, a graduate student 
at the University of Minnesota, served as 
associate director and led the discussions in 
nutrition education. Hilda M. Beug of State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota, 
directed the laboratory school. Sara E. Black- 
well of the University of Minnesota served as 
staff observer and recorder of all workshop 
activities. 


Food Forums in Maine 


KATHRYN E. BRIWA 
Maine Extension Service 


Right after Pearl Harbor, along with the 
fear of invasion, there arose an intense interest 
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in food and nutrition. Matching that inter- 
est, a high level of instruction was carried on 
all through the war years. After V-E Day, 
however, there followed a letdown and even a 
distaste for anything connected with “nutri- 
tion.” As elsewhere, the general subject of 
discussion among food people in Maine was 
how to continue a nutrition program. 


Food Forums 


Our answer came with the facts released by 
the Selective Service headquarters. We de- 
cided we would bring those facts and figures 
before our leaders. We would tie them in 
with the research work which Mary Clayton 
of the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
had done with Maine school children. Then 
we would ask individual, organization, and 
community effort to help with some of the 
problems brought to light. We would call our 
meetings “Food Forums,’ and we would have 
interested lay persons as our key people. 

That was the start of our food and nutrition 
program for 1946 and for several years to 
follow. 

Development of the food forums was in the 
hands of the home demonstration agent in 
each county. Each agent invited organiza- 
tion representatives and made contact with 
superintendents, nurses, welfare workers, 
teachers, and other interested professional 
persons to speak at the forums in her county. 
She arranged for the group to eat together at 
noon so that the real business of the day was 
not lost because of shopping around town 
during the noon hour or other distracting 
activity. 

At each forum the extension food specialist 
presented the Selective Service figures for 
continental United States and those for Maine 
to show how our draftees rated as compared 
with the average for the nation. Then other 
speakers—superintendents, nurses, or welfare 
workers—gave information that had a bearing 
on the health of Maine children. 

After dinner a summary was given of the 
health research work done with Maine school 
children by the Maine Agricultural Experi- 
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In Short 


ment Station, and slides were shown of well- 
nourished and poorly nourished children. 

After all speakers had given their findings, 
the audience was divided into groups of 
eight or ten people, each with a chairman, to 
discuss their problems. In several instances 
community groups were formed. In most 
cases, however, no two people in a group were 
from the same community. This meant better 
distribution of problems and communities per 
group. It also meant better discussion and a 
greater desire to find out what other people 
were doing and how they were doing it. After 
about three-quarters of an hour of discussion, 
the audience reassembled and each chairman 
told what her group had discussed—their 
problems and, in some cases, solutions. Dele- 
gates in the audience added anything they 
considered pertinent. 

After two forums per county had been 
held, the home agent called the chairmen from 
these meetings together for a study of the 
over-all needs of the particular county. These 
leaders sifted out from all of the material 
turned in what they considered the most im- 
portant problems and those they felt they 
could do something about. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations leading all others devel- 
oped in these Maine discussion groups were: 
(1) more school lunch programs; (2) daily 
servings of milk or fruit juice where no school 
lunch is possible; (3) more clinics, especially 
dental clinics; (4) food and health information 
for young mothers who do not attend meetings ; 
(5) organization of health work through the 
co-operation of all community groups; (6) 
more nurses in rural areas; (7) more milk for 
the use of rural families. 
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Many groups went from the food forums 
and worked on their problems without waiting 
for further discussion or help. For instance, 
several child-health and immunization clinics 
were held. A number of school lunch pro- 
grams were established. And requests for 
nursing and health services were made. 

In one county, the leaders decided that their 
special goal would be school lunches. They 
thought that if they worked together they 
could probably get one into every rural school. 
In another county, leaders became interested 
in the dental situation. They called a meet- 
ing of their own and asked what dental services 
were available and how their situation could be 
met. Dentists in that area were invited to 
the meeting to furnish advice. As a result, a 
demonstration dental program was developed 
for that area. These people were willing to 
buy and equip a mobile dental clinic for use 
among their rural families. It is not to be a 
charitable affair. 

In another community families pooled their 
cars so that their children can be taken to a 
nearby town for dental service. They have 
arranged with the dentist for days when the 
children can be taken in groups. This allows 
adequate time for several to receive dental 
service on each trip. 

In still another county a basic course in 
nutrition geared to the 4-H age level and 
carried on by the home demonstration agent, 
club agent, and home agent-at-large serves as 
a work pattern in other counties of the state. 

Different groups have reacted in different 
ways to the same subject matter presented 
at these food forums. Probably many other 
projects not yet brought to our attention have 
been carried out as a result of these meetings. 
Would food forums help your community? 


Earn While You Learn 


A 12-month training period as a student dietitian at government expense 
is offered in the War Department, Veterans Administration, and in Public 
Health Service hospitals throughout the country. Full information and ap- 
plication forms are available from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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It’s a Good Idea! ... 


Charted Achievements 


Teacher: Mrs. RutH W. Waite, Ola, Arkansas. 

A gay chart on our laboratory wall shows 
each girl’s accomplishments and achievements 
and proves an incentive toward doing more 
homemaking activities. 

The chart is marked off into squares. When 
a girl completes a garment she mounts a square 
of material after her name. When a home 
project is completed she writes the name of the 
project on a bright square of paper and pastes 
it on the chart. When a meal is cooked in the 
cottage she writes the menu on a square and 
posts it after her name. 

One of the first questions asked by visitors is: 
“What do all these squares stand for?” The 
girls proudly tell how they have made and 
earned the colorful chart by being good house- 
keepers, arranging a bouquet of flowers, giving 
a special report, completing a craft article, 
making a toy for the exhibit of preschool play 
materials, or giving a class demonstration or 
other activity. 


Star Breakfasts 


Teacher: Doris M. Ganson, Melvin (Illinois) 

Community High School. 

A breakfast contest proved popular with my 
Homemaking I girls. For it, the class was 
divided into two teams whose members re- 
ported daily on the contents of their breakfasts. 

Records of these reports were kept on a chart 
entitled “Did you eat a good breakfast?” and 
showing the numerical values of Red Star and 
Blue Star breakfasts. Names of team mem- 
bers were listed on the chart, and opposite each 
name was space for her daily record for three 
weeks. The Red Star breakfast consisted of 
citrus fruit (6 points), cereal (8 points), white 
bread (3 points), whole wheat bread (4 points), 
milk or milk beverage (8 points). The Blue 
Star breakfast consisted of the same items 


with the same numerical values, plus an egg 
(6 points) and meat (4 points). Nopoints were 
allowed for second servings. 

At each class period, the girls reported in 
correct menu form the breakfast they had 
eaten. These were scored and recorded on the 
chart by the captain. Red or blue breakfasts 
were noted by red or blue stars. The team 
with the highest score was entertained by the 
losers during class hour. Games about break- 
fasts were played, and waffles and bacon were 
served. 

The breakfast habits of the girls improved 
throughout the contest until every girl was 
eating a blue star breakfast daily or several 
days a week and without coaxing or nagging 
from their mothers. 


Try Newspaper Publicity 
Teacher: Mrs. CLEO MCCONNELL, Greenfield, 

Missouri. 

All home economics girls in our department 
make plans for summer home projects before 
school closes in the spring. They select a 
problem that they think meets a real need. 
They set up goals for achievement and plan 
their work for reaching those goals. During 
the summer the girls keep accurate records of 
what they accomplish. In August I visit in 
each home to help the girl and her mother eval- 
uate the completed project. 

All girls who complete their projects are 
given recognition through brief articles about 
their summer work appearing in the weekly 
county newspaper. The newspaper editor 
features that edition as an “Achievement Edi- 
tion,” and extra copies are in demand. 

The publicity helps to interpret the practical 
application which students make of their 
home economics training. It also serves as a 
means of creating interest in completing home 
projects according to schedule. 
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Comment... 


Have You Contributed? 


Have you contributed to “our home’? 

Very gratifying is the widespread response 
to the plan for providing “a home for home 
economics,”’ initiated at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland last June; 21 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico have varying sums 
credited to their accounts. An anonymous 
donor launched the fund with a gift of $1,000; 
Flora Rose gave $500 in memory of the pioneer 
home economist Martha Van Rensselaer; a 
number of persons pledged $100 each to start 
the Hundred Dollar Club; many individuals 
made smaller pledges or gave outright gifts. 
And the movement goes forward. 

The Alabama Home Economics Association 
recommends to its own members three ways of 
earning money for “ourhome.” We pass them 
along to you. 

1. Teach an extra class or do some extra 
work to obtain extra money. (Bernice 
McClure of Alabama is teaching a recreation 
class three afternoons a week and will give one 
monthly pay check to the fund.) 

2. Make something and sell it. Such things 
as craftwork and handiwork are much in 
demand. 


3. Hold a white elephant or sacrifice sale. 
If you have a dress you dislike, or a pair of 
shoes that hurt your feet—these are white 
elephants. Gatherthem upforsale. Arrange 
a sacrifice counter, stocked with such items as 
soap, nylons, five pounds of sugar, facial 
tissues, to be sold to the highest bidder. (As 
we go to press Alabama HEA is staging such 
an auction at its state meeting.) 

Claribel Nye, co-chairman of the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund committee, is assembling 
other state plans for raising funds for this 
much needed “home.” Reports of them will 
appear in forthcoming issues of the JOURNAL. 

In the meantime, organized groups and 
individuals are urged to send in contributions 
to the fund for “our home” which will increase 
immeasurably the prestige of our Association 
and in turn improve our individual status. 
Your gift will be credited to your state. 
Remember, contributions to the fund are 
allowable as income tax deductions within the 
15 per cent limitation. Any sum is welcome. 
We want permanent headquarters to represent 
the expressed interest of every one of the 
thousands of home economists in this country. 
Fill in, tear out, and send back the form 
printed below. Do it now. 


American Home Economics Association 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 


contribute 
I desire to $ toward the fund for AHEA permanent headquarters. 
pledge 
I agree to make payments as follows: 
$ on ;$ on 
Credit to Name ; 
state of Position 


Permanent Address 


Make checks payable to AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund, and mail to American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Outlooks 


A milestone was reached in Outlook Con- 
ferences, according to Mary Rokahr, when 
economists from all sections of the country 
accepted the entire family living—in the home 
as well as on the farm—as the point of de- 
parture for financial planning. This was in the 
discussion which followed Margaret G. Reid’s 
report on a study of farm family living given 
in an early session of the 24th Annual Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference. 

Incidentally, Dr. Reid says we may expect 
in 1947 high family living expenditures with 
the expansion greatest for automobiles, house- 
hold equipment, furnishings, and building 
materials. 

The conference, held in October, brought to 
the nation’s capital 55 home economists from 
41 states and Puerto Rico, as well as scores of 
men from near and far places of the far-flung 
USDA organization. 

One Outlook session was devoted to house- 
hold equipment. The outlook reported was: 
adequate supplies of durable goods in this 
field by late 1947. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling sparked the session on 
nutrition with her report on the world nutrition 
situation based on her recent trip to Copen- 
hagen to attend the FAO conference as nutri- 
tion adviser to the U. S. official delegate. 
Watch for her article coming in the January 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


A Deluge 


A deluge of several extra hundreds of letters 
has swamped headquarters this fall. Why? 
Chiefly because of three articles which inter- 
ested career-minded girls—‘Every College 
Major Leads to a Career” in the August issue 
of Glamour, ‘Home Life Is Their Business” in 
the September issue of Seventeen, and “(Home 
Economics Unlimited” in the fall issue of 
Modern Miss. Such an immediate and en- 
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thusiastic response shows the need for and 
leaves the way very wide open for further 
publicizing careers open to home economists 
and the advantages thereof—namely, training 
for earning simultaneously with training for a 
more satisfying home life. 

AHEA conferred with the editors of Glamour 
and Seventeen on their articles. Another 
illustration of headquarters’ services. 


We Move Forward 


AHEA membership on October 1 totaled 
10,942, a gain of 2,073 members over the same 
date last year. College clubs had increased 
from 9 to 19 and homemakers’ groups from 11 
to 13 in the same period. 

Leading states and their gains were Indiana 
with an increase of 211 members, North 
Carolina with 208, Illinois with 199, Iowa with 
189, and Ohio with a 162 membership increase. 

Watch for next month’s report. 


“By Any Other Name...” 


In line with its program of reporting con- 
gressional and federal action in the broad fields 
of health, education, welfare, housing, employ- 
ment, and recreation, the name of the Child 
Welfare Information Service, Inc., has been 
changed to the Social Legislation Information 
Service, Inc. The Service will continue to 
issue the Social Legislation Bulletin for organi- 
zations and individuals who want to be well 
informed about the effect of federal action on 
family life, children, and community services. 
AHEA considers it one of its objective sources 
of information. 

Another change of name is that of The 
Family, which will be known henceforth as the 
Journal of Social Casework. Now in its twenty- 
seventh year of publication this journal is a 
professional monthly magazine published by 
the Family Service Association of America. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


A weak spot has been remedied by the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. The 
weak spot was in the Basic 7 chart which lacked 
recommendations as to how much of the various 
food groups should be eaten daily. 

“While this was something of a poser with 
shortages and surpluses still plaguing us, our nu- 
trition staff took on the job,” says Ruth Van 
Deman of the Bureau staff. “Result: the new 
folder and wall chart with a more specific, revised 
version of the Basic 7.” 

Copies of this folder, called ‘National Food 
Guide,” AIS-53, and of “The Basic Seven” wall 
chart may be obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25,D.C. Free. 


Radio listeners have the power to obtain better 
programs if they use the weapons at hand, ac- 
cording to Jerome H. Spingarn, formerly an attor- 
ney with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Mr. Spingarn cites “the unbroken hours of 
soap operas on the afternoon network schedules” 
as an example of badly balanced programs, the 
scarcity of sustaining programs during the best 
hours for radio listening, and the inadequacy of 
“live programs” on local radio stations. He says 
“Radio Is Yours’’ and has prepared a pamphlet by 
that name. A copy of this ten-cent pamphlet, 
No. 121, may be obtained from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 


FM broadcasts by home economists in the 
Chicago public schools may be heard this year over 
WBEZ (a frequency modulation station). 


Reading time—S5 minutes but the thinking time 
is much, much longer for the booklet which says 
“Let’s Look at Education and the People’s Peace.” 
This 28-page booklet adapted from the book 
Education and the People’s Peace is filled with 
cleverly captioned drawings by Bob Stailey. It 
depicts reasons why we should work for peace, 
what we can do, and how. Available from the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201—16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price 10 cents. 
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CARE parcels containing 40,000 calories, or 
enough food to supplement for two weeks the pres- 
ent rations of a European family of four, are avail- 
able now for $10 each, according to announcement 
from the Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc. CARE, a nonprofit organization 
composed of 25 major accredited agencies con- 
cerned with foreign relief, is located at 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. CARE takes orders 
from anyone for food packages to be delivered to 
friends, relatives, or others in Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Finland, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, the Netherlands, and the Ameri- 
can, British, and French occupied zones of Ger- 
many, plus all of Berlin. 


The 1945 annual report of the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation de- 
tails its intensive work on yellow fever, malaria, 
and influenza. It also discusses its aid to state and 
local health services and to public health education. 
The report may be obtained from The Rockefeller 
Foundation, 49 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Free. 


Two publications were referred to frequently at 
the recent USDA Outlook Conference by Hazel 
Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, who went to Copenhagen in 
September as adviser to the U. S. delegate, N. E. 
Dodd. One is the “World Food Survey” which 
sets forth facts and figures on the food supplies in 
70 countries before the war, with targets to elim- 
inate starvation and malnutrition in the world. 
The other is a report of the special meeting on 
“Urgent Food Problems.” It contains an ap- 
praisal of the world food situation in 1946-47 and a 
discussion of the conservation and expansion of 
supplies in 1946-47 and in 1947-48. Both bulle- 
tins are available from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Free. 


Striking advances in the science of nutrition in 
the past year are pointed out in the report of The 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., for June 30, 1946. 
Approximately half of the publication is devoted to 
listing the grants-in-aid, amounting to more than a 
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million dollars, classified by areas of study. 
Available upon request to the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Free. 


“Our Daily Food,” a colorful, illustrated aid for 
teachers, has been released by Gertrude Austin, 
nutritionist with the American Institute of Baking. 
This 8-page leaflet, a wall poster called “The Wheel 
of Good Eating,” and a 7-day menu check sheet 
are available free from the Institute, 1135 Fullerton 
Ave:, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


The twelfth edition of ‘Nutritional Charts”, pre- 
pared expressly for dietetic, medical, and dental 
specialists, has been issued by the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. This 48-page booklet contains 23 charts for 
easy reference, with such titles as “Clinical Criteria 
of Early Deficiency Disease Symptoms in Human 
Beings,” “Conditioned Malnutrition,” “Vitamin 
Data,” “Mineral Nutrients,” “Enzyme-Vitamin 
Relationships,” “Food Allergy.”” This first edition 
since 1942 may be obtained from H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania. Free. 


“Making the Grade”’ is a new monthly series of 
suggested recipe uses (and the “why”) for U.S. 
gtades of processed fruits and vegetables available 
from the U.S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service, Inc., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. The series reminds enrollees constantly 
that each grade has a different recipe use; that 
wise buyers recognize that “‘A’’ is for special, ““B” 
is for everyday, and “C” is for thrift. Free. 


For better buymanship two revised booklets have 
been issued by the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion. One deals with the use and care of sheets, 
pillowcases, blankets, automatic electric blankets, 
comforters, bedspreads, tablecloths, towels, and 
washcloths. It is titled “Household Textiles.” 
The other discusses the shoe wardrobe and its care 
and presents guides for judging durability and con- 
struction of a shoe. This leaflet is entitled 
“Shoes.” Both booklets may be obtained from 
the Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. They are 
5 cents each, 


Telephone location satisfactory? If not, the 
circular “Communications in the Home” may help 
you to do a better job of placing it when you build 
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or remodel. Location of the radio, television re- 
ceiver, door announcers, mail receivers, and other 
intercommunication devices are considered in this 
Circular No. G 4.4, which is one of a series issued 
by the Small Homes Council. It may be obtained 
from the Small Homes Council, Mumford House, 
University of IJinois, Urbana, Illinois. Free. 


Goals in the economic field—more goods, more 
trade, more jobs—and goals in the social field— 
human rights, developing individual potentialities 
—are discussed in “Foreign Affairs Outline No. 9. 
Goals for United Nations: Economic and Social.” 
This Publication No. 2631 may be obtained from 
the Group Relations Branch, Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. 


Interesting and provocative reading, too, is the 
report on the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations by the Honorable John G. Winant, 
U. S. representative on the Council, including as it 
does discussion of world health problems, refugees 
and displaced persons, specialized agencies, non- 
governmental organizations, reports of the com- 
missions, and a look to the future. It is Publica- 
tion 2600, Report Series 3, and may be ordered 
from the Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. 


Current facts on income, prices, and supply, as 
well as some data on trends bearing on family living 
are brought together in the annual outlook issue 
(October 1946) of “Rural Family Living,” FE 545. 
This publication is supplemented by the “1947 
Outlook Charts on Rural Family Living.” Both 
are available from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


“Progress Thru Research,” a new quarterly 
magazine which reports new products and tech- 
niques, is available from General Mills Research 
Laboratories, 2010 E. Hennipin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Contains semipopular articles 
on scientific subjects. Free. 


The outlook for women in occupations in the 
medical and other health services is discussed by 
Director Frieda S. Miller of the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor in Bulletin 203, 
No. 12. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 
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Assoctation Business... 


Art Division 


The art division, with 478 members, puts high 
on its program of work for 1946-47 the responsibil- 
ity of urging those who are eligible, to join the 
Association. Our program has been kept short 
so that we may stress a few things and really ac- 
complish them. Upon completion of the appoint- 
ment of state art chairmen our program should 
move forward to fine accomplishment. 


Consumer Interests 


Active participation on the Consumer Speaks 
project is under way. As members of the house 
furnishings subcommittee of the consumer inter- 
ests committee, Virginia True of the New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, (chairman) and Florence Mason of the Mary- 
land Extension Service attended a meeting in 
Washington in August. These two made a good 
start on developing discussion questions and refer- 
ences on straight chairs as an item in the Consumer 
Speaks project. The other two members of this 
committee are Mrs. Edna P. Brandau of Drexel 
Institute of Technology and Amy Gardner of The 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Traveling Exhibits 


Because smal] towns and rural areas do not have 
as ready access to illustrative material as do large 
centers, our division is promoting traveling ex- 
hibits on home decorations and dress. We realize 
that art is an eye-minded field, that just talking 
about colors and designs is not sufficient for those 
who cannot visualize from words. 

Requests for exhibits on good design and color 
in china, glass, and silver are not easily met be- 
cause of the difficulty of packing and shipping such 
an exhibit. We recommend locally arranged ex- 
hibits of this character or those done with colored 
photographs. 

Exhibits of crafts are recommended. Objects 
that stress good design and that can be made at 
home make acceptable exhibits. The aim is to 
promote crafts of quality and purpose and to pre- 
vent their becOming busy work. 


Miss Allen, 
chairman of the 
art division 

of the AHEA, 
is associate 
professor of 
home economics 
in the depart- 
ment of related 
art at the Uni- 
versity of 
Wisconsin. 


HELEN L. ALLEN 


The J. P. Coates Company of Glasgow, Scotland, 
is collecting and circulating fine examples of thread 
crafts done in Great Britain for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of design and the standards of 
technique of British handcrafts. Such an exhibit 
of embroidery and crochet designs in this country 
is desirable since much time and many materials 
go into poorly designed and useless knickknacks 
here. 

A study of native materials of each region and 
the appropriate use of them in crafts is another 
subject approved by the division for its 1946-47 
program of work. 


Visual Aids 


The art division wishes to promote the use of 
visual aids and visual methods. Strip films and 
motion pictures on the market scarcely fit our 
needs; even lantern slides illustrating our subjects 
are hard to find. All home economists are urged 
to ask producers for what they want and need in 
visual aids and then to offer help in making up 
materials—to the end that they will have content 
and substance and not show merely the superficial 
and trite. 

Traveling and lending libraries over the country 
will welcome suggestions of good books. Such 
additions will be appreciated by people in the 
rural regions especially—HreLten L. ALLEN, 
Chairman. 
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Extension Service Department 


The continuance of shortages of everything, 
including personnel, and inflationary trends in all 
types of consumer goods have made the job of the 
home economist increasingly challenging. 

The program of the extension service depart- 
ment for 1946-47 has high lighted three of the 
major problems of the extension service and of 


farm people. 


Personnel 


Those of us who dreamed that the end of hos- 
tilities would east the problem of personnel for 
extension work were having a nightmare. In- 
stead, the problem increases. Every returned 
veteran has, I am sure, either immediately 
snatched his wife from employment or has married 
a home demonstration agent. Studies show that 
enrollment in home economics in colleges decreased 
alarmingly during war years. Little relief for the 
next three or four years is in sight and, most unfor- 
tunately, this situation coincides with legislation 
which makes it possible for us to grow and expand. 

To help with this personnel problem, the exten- 
sion service department has set up two committees, 
one to prepare a leaflet on home demonstration 
work as a career to be ready for presentation at the 
1947 meeting in St. Louis and one to collect and 
disseminate information on methods states have 
used successfully to recruit home demonstration 
agents. 


Housing 


In undertaking a housing program, the extension 
service department has no intention of overlapping 
the program of another department. Because of 
our contacts with rural people, we believe we are in 
a favorable position to help carry out the program 
of the housing department in rural areas and to 
help rural people with their housing problems. To 
do this, the extension service department is setting 
up a committee to suggest housing activities and 
programs for state home economics associations to 
sponsor. The organization of state housing com- 
mittees in the various state home economics asso- 
ciations is encouraged to define some minimum 
standards, to secure speakers for state meetings, 
to use available means of disseminating informa- 
tion which will help rural people who have housing 
problems. 


Miss Weldon, 
who serves as 
chairman of 
the AHEA’s ex- 
tension service 
department, ts 
state home dem- 
onstration 
leader in the 
Kentucky 
Extension 
Service. 


MyrRTLE WELDON 


Health Facilities and Medical Services 


Rural health should be given attention in the 
postwar years inasmuch as all studies indicate that 
rural health conditions are much less favorable 
than the urban. Rural people need help in recog- 
nizing and discovering their health needs and then 
in securing and maintaining medical services and 
health facilities needed. The extension service 
department will not only give added consideration 
to work already under way but it will set up a 
committee to make suggestions to state organiza- 
tions on programs and procedures in these fields. 
State associations are urged to include health 
speakers on state meeting programs and to dis- 
seminate information through state newsletters 
and other publications. Reliable, unbiased infor- 
mation about proposed legislation is very much 
needed. 

State leaders were asked to suggest persons 
qualified to serve, and from these suggestions com- 
mittees have been set up. An effort has been 
made to include representatives not only from 
different regions but from different branches of the 
service—specialists, supervisors, county workers, 
and federal staff. 

Perhaps the first objective of the extension ser- 
vice department is to co-operate in the program of 
work of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, especially in promoting membership among 
extension workers, in making timely contributions 
to the JoURNAL OF HomE Economics, and in inter- 
preting home economics to people outside the 
field.—MyrtLe WELDON, Chairman. 
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Association Business 


Home Economics in Institution Administration Department 


Enactment of the federal school lunch bill pro- 
vides funds for food and equipment but no aid for 
training managers or workers. If funds allocated 
for food and equipment are not to be dissipated but 
handied wisely so that our children, the future 
leaders of America, receive adequate and nutritious 
lunches, it is imperative that we act at once to help 


set up workable training programs for managers: 


and workers. 

Members of the home economics in institution 
administration department who attended the 
AHEA meeting in Cleveland recommended de- 
voting all our efforts in 1946-47 to problems of the 
school lunch project. 


School Lunch Problems 


Problems which confront the school lunch man- 
ager and worker are many and as varied as the 
schools in which they are found. Typical of ex- 
isting school lunch projects are the one-room school 
with little or no equipment, where the overloaded 
teacher must inspire and lead the PTA or other 
community groups in the organization and opera- 
tion of the lunchroom; the small urban school with 
no home economics department in which the prin- 
cipal or some untrained teacher or person has been 
designated as the manager; the school with a home 
economics teacher with college training in foods, 
nutrition, clothing, and family living but no train- 
ing in managing a school lunch; and the city school 
where the lunchroom has a well-trained manager. 

These variations in types of lunchrooms, plus the 
fact that the control of funds in the states has been 
delegated to so many different organizations, 
makes the problem of training a most difficult one 
but one which should challenge the best efforts of 
all home economists. 

Training of managers and workers in lunchroom 
work is a must. All home economists and especi- 
ally our home economics colleges should take the 
initiative in this work by (1) incorporating in their 
curriculums courses in lunchroom management for 
the students majoring in home economics educa- 
tion, (2) conducting workshops and/or summer 
session courses in lunchroom management for the 
teachers without home economics training who are 
responsible for the management of the lunchroom, 
(3) conducting workshops for lunchroom managers 
with no college training, and (4) conducting work- 
shops for school lunch workers. 
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Miss Atkinson, 
chairman of the 
home economics 
in institution 
administration 
department of 
the AHEA, is 
associate pro- 
Sessor of home 
economics at 
The Pennsylvania 
State College. 


EstHER A. ATKINSON 


Activities Noted 


The school lunch activities noted to date include 
the following: 

An Alabama summer workshop of school lunch- 
room managers conducted jointly by the State De- 
partment of Education and the University of Ala- 
bama. A follow-up of this conference is the 
monthly “School Lunch and Nutrition News” 
bulletin sent to lunchroom managers in Alabama 
and Florida. 

Nebraska is using the State Department of 


‘Health nutritionist as a school lunch consultant. 


In North Dakota school lunch activities are go- 
ing forward until January 1, 1947 under subsidy 
from the Tuberculosis Association. After that the 
work will be transferred to the State Department 
of Education. 

In Oregon a consultant in nutrition with the 
State Board of Health has been loaned to the State 
Department of Education to direct school lunch 
work, 

The social security agency has taken over the 
program in South Dakota. 

In Utah each county has a school lunch super- 
visor and a fine school lunch program. 

The southern region of the United States has a 
5-year study program on objectives, standards, 
and training for school lunch workers. 

Before the first of the year we hope that all state 
and/or regional committees will have made tenta- 
tive plans for their first conference or workshop on 
school lunchroom work.—EsTHER A. ATKINSON, 
Chairman. 
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New Books... 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. 
By WINIFRED RAND, Mary E. SwWEEny, 
and E. LEE VINCENT. Fourth edition, revised. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1946, 
481 pp., $3. 

Great advances have been made in the fields of 
medicine, nutrition, physiology, psychology, soci- 
ology, and education since the first book by these 
authors appeared 15 years ago. New information 
and insights in the field of child development have 
brought forth several editions, all under the same 
title. 

In this fourth edition, the authors have altered 
the content and organization to include changes in 
concepts and practices that have come from study 
and research in the last five years. 

“Maturity indicators” are suggested as guides in 
growth and learning, rather than strict adherence 
to scales and measures of the past. Self-adjusted 
schedules for infants and young children have 
taken the place of the rigid schedules, often indis- 
criminately applied. Understanding of deep psy- 
chological urges and physical needs has replaced 
old campaigns in preventing and dealing with be- 
havior problems. Indirect methods, as improved 
home arrangements and equipment or play ther- 
apy, often are used as a means of training in correct 
habits. Guarding health and developing emo- 
tional security as a part of everyday living in the 
family are stressed in preventing social and emo- 
tional maladjustments. 

A greatly expanded discussion of intellectual, 
emotional, and social development, with due con- 


cern for physical well-being in relation to the all- - 


round personality growth of the child is presented. 
Earlier editions, in contrast, gave an all-over pic- 
ture of child development at the various age levels. 
These changes are highly commended. 

The chapter on The Home and Family as a 
Background for Growth has been placed as Chap- 
ter II, which befits its importance. New material, 
in this and other chapters, includes the residual im- 
pact of war on the child through the family and his 
whole social environment. Present changes in the 
status of women and changes in family life, in- 
cluding postwar stresses and strains, are discussed 
in relation to the effect on growing children. 

This volume is not just another book offering 
advice to parents according to the opinion and 


good intentions of the authors. It fulfills a special 
need as a beginning college text, or a reference book, 
or a source book for parent education materials. 
Parents with good educational backgrounds and 
receptive minds will appreciate its value. 

Mrs. ALMA H. Jones, Jowa Extension Service. 


Teaching in Small Schools. By Kare Y. 
Worrorp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1946, 399 pp., $3.75. 

As the title suggests, this book deals with prob- 
lems related to teaching in small schools (meaning 
those schools with six teachers or less). The fact 
that there is a considerable number of small schools 
in the United States and that large numbers of 
children are enrolled in these schools makes the 
problem of small schools a major concern of 
educators. 

In these schools where well-trained, experienced 
teachers are needed we find many beginning teach- 
ers who need a great deal of guidance and help. 
Unfortunately they receive very little help from 
either supervisors or books. 

Teaching in Small Schools has much to offer in 
assisting the young, inexperienced teacher in be- 
coming oriented in the job of teaching. Especially 
will she find the chapters on planning helpful, 
namely, “Grouping the Children for Instruction,”’ 
“Planning the Work of the Day,” “Planning the 
Long View Unit,” and “Planning the Daily 
Lesson.” 

To keep the book from being theoretical the 
author has gone one step further than many of our 
writers in the field of education. She has included 
as a part of-each chapter a report entitled “An il- 
lustration of practice.’’ In each of these a teacher 
reports how the theory proposed in the chapter has 
been put to the test of experimentation in a regular 
classroom situation. This makes the book ex- 
tremely practical and useful to teachers. In fact, 
these illustrations may encourage other teachers to 
attempt some experimentation in their own class- 
rooms. 

Although Teaching in Small Schools was written 
to help the beginning teacher with problems in 
teaching it has much to offer to all elemen- 
tary teachers in developing a modern philosophy of 
education. It places emphasis on the importance 
of centering modern education around the child. 
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New Books 


Teachers should know the child’s needs, resources, 
and potentialities so as to make him the center of 
educational planning, executing, and evaluating. 
Teachers who wish to develop a modern approach 
to educational problems will find this book helpful. 
—Mary E. WEatHersBy, Mississippi Siale 
College. 


A Little Girl’s Treasury of Things to Do (Age 6 
to 9); A Girl’s Treasury of Things to Do (Age 9 
to 12); A Young Boy’s Treasury of Things to Do 
(Age 6 to 9); A Boy’s Treasury of Things to Do 
(Age 9 to 12). By CAROLINE Horowitz. New 
York: Hart Publishing Company, 1946, each 
volume 93 pp., $1.50 each. 

My five-year-old daughter helped me review 
these ‘Good Time Books” with much enthusiasm. 
Naturally she was most interested in the volume 
dedicated to little girls aged 6 to 9. “Oh look, I 
can make this; I’m sure I can make this; and I’m 
going to make this,”’ she exclaimed as she turned 
the pages. Then, aftera few minutes she produced 
a paper bag mask. The illustrations were so clear 
and simple she did not need the printed instruc- 
tions. 

Parents, teachers, and others interested in di- 
recting the activities of growing children, as well as 
the children themselves, will find these books filled 
with simple, inexpensive ideas for things to make 
and games to play. 

The books are attractively printed in easy-to- 
read type. They contain excellent how-to-do-it 
pictures and simple diagrams of things to make, 
things to do, stay-in-bed pastimes, party games, 
and suggestions for unsupervised play. Only ma- 
terials commonly found at home are needed, and 
all materials called for are safe.—Mrs. BERNICE K. 
Finn, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Home and Family Life Education in Elemen- 
tary Schools. By ELizABETH STEVENSON. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946, 
309 pp., $2.75. 

So little has been written concerning programs 
of home and family on the elementary level that 
this book will be of special interest as a reference 
and source book for administrators, teachers, and 
parents. 

The philosophy of the book represents a renewed 
focus on the importance of the home and the school 
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in developing citizens for a democracy. Forward- 
looking home economists have long contended that 
if we are to reach all children we must include edu- 
cation for home and family living as an important 
and essential part of the elementary program. 
This book will be of assistance in implementing 
that program. 

The basic concept of the book is that of helping 
children learn to live in a democracy using experi- 
ences that are a norma] part of their lives. The 
author indicates that both personal and group ex- 
periences are important. Correlation of the work 
of various departments and groups in school and 
community is indicated as essential to bring about 
increased self-direction on the part of pupils. Em- 
phasis is placed on inter-relationship of objectives 
for personal, home, and family living and goals for 
general education. 

Actual experiences of teachers are used. These 
are drawn from activities important in the lives of 
children throughout the upper elementary years. 
Additional experiences are recommended since 
through developing greater ability to carry out 
familiar home activities children can achieve 
greater feelings of adequacy and competence and 
learn to participate more democratically in living. 
The author stresses the value of progressive learn- 
ing experiences at the different age levels. 

Few books bring together such a large number of 
illustrations of actual practice—in food, care of 
children and convalescents, homes and housing, 
learning to dress, becoming intelligent consumers. 

Emphasis is placed on beliefs about modification 
of elementary programs to achieve a more demo- 
cratic school organization to meet needs of elemen- 
tary pupils. Means that have been used are in- 
dicated. The author points out that parents, pu- 
pils, teachers, and administrators must work to- 
ward these goals through changed administrative 
procedures using the combined efforts of groups, 
agencies, and the school. Continuous evaluation 
of the program in making the transition from the 
more traditional to the democratic type of school 
program is seen as essential. 

Home economics teachers will welcome this book 
because of the records of actual practice, lists of 
books suitable at different age levels, recommended 
readings and teaching aids for both pupils and 
teachers, and the lists of fiction portraying family 
life—ZetrpHa Bates, New York University. 
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Abstracts ... 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Virginia Cochran, Lillian J. Fincher, Berta Friend, Emma 
G. Holmes, Rita J. Holmes, and Jean L. Pennock of the Family Eco- 


nomics Division, 


Sources of principal nutrients in the diet of a 
North Carolina village population, D. F. 
Miztam and M. P. Bett. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 22, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 411-414. 

A diet survey taken of 232 white children 
and adults showed that about 85 per cent of each 
nutrient consumed was supplied by 10 food sources. 
Milk was the chief contributor of calcium and 
riboflavin for all groups and of vitamin A, except 
for women, for whom green, leafy vegetables were 
a large source. Milk and bread were the chief 
sources of protein, with milk, bread, and cereal 
supplying most of the calories for all groups. 
Milk was one of the 10 best sources of niacin for 
school and preschool children, with whole cereals, 
peanuts, and lean pork the highest contributors 
for other age groups. Citrus fruit was the princi- 
pal source of vitamin C for all groups, and dried 
beans and peas were the highest contributors of 
thiamine. Diet adequacy was not considered.— 
L. J. F. 


Food consumption levels in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom (third report 
of a special joint committee set up by the Com- 
bined Food Board). Issued by U.S. Dept. Agr., 
Production and Marketing Admin., 1946, 58 pp. 
The third report on food consumption levels 

reviews the changes between 1944 and 1945 and 

compares the civilian supplies in these years with 
supplies before and during the war years. 

In the United Kingdom supplies of meat, fish, 
eggs, fats, sugar, and fruit were reduced from 10 
to 50 per cent in 1940 and 1941. The gap was 
filled by increased consumption of grain products, 
potatoes, vegetables, and milk. By 1944 some 
degree of recovery had been attained. 

The United States and Canada had reduced 
supplies of sugar, fats, some fruits, and, for a time, 
coffee. By 1944 consumption of fats and sugars 
in the two North American countries had declined 
to a level 10 to 15 per cent below 1941, and supplies 
of fish, cheese, and evaporated milk in the United 


.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


States had also been reduced. Supplies of most 
other foods were, however, larger in 1944 than in 
1941. 

Civilian food supplies in terms of calories did not 
vary widely among the three countries. United 
Kingdom supplies were about 10 per cent lower in 
fats, about 30 per cent lower in animal protein, 
but about 20 per cent higher for vegetable protein 
than those of the North American countries. 
Canadian supplies of ascorbic acid were only about 
60 to 76 per cent of those in other countries. The 
vitamin A content of the United Kingdom diet in 
1945 was below prewar levels and only about 60 
per cent of those of the United States and Canada. 

Assuming equitable distribution in all three 
countries, requirements were exceeded by supplies. 
—B. F. 


National survey of liquid asset holdings, spending 
and saving. U.S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Part I: Major findings (June 1946), 35 pp. 
Part II: Relation of saving and holdings to in- 
come (July 1946), 45 pp. Part III: Prospective 
spending and saving (Aug. 1946), 55 pp. 
American people saved a larger proportion of 

their incomes during the war than ever before and 

accumulated unprecedented amounts of liquid 
assets. 

Personal liquid-asset holdings are concentrated 
among a relatively small proportion of the people. 
The 10 per cent of spending units who hold the 
largest amounts of liquid assets own 60 per cent of 
the aggregate amount held, while the 50 per cent 
at the other end of the scale own only 3 per cent 
of the total. 

A large proportion of people in the high income 
brackets had liquid assets; the higher the income 
the larger were the individual asset holdings. 
Size of current income, however, is not the 
only determinant of the size of liquid-asset holdings 
nor of the saving rate. A fairly large percentage 
of people saved a high percentage of low incomes 
or a low percentage of high incomes. Greater 
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opportunity to save is enjoyed by older people, 
those employed in occupations with small fluctua- 
tions in income and duration of employment, and 

those living in the country or in small towns. 

Most savers meet expenses first and save what- 
ever is left, but a substantial number of people 
allocate a certain part of their income in advance 
to saving and meet expenses out of the remainder. 
More people save for security than for the purchase 
of specific goods. 

Consumers generally expect to receive income 
payments in 1946 approximately equal to those 
in 1945, but they expect savings to be substantially 
less. Expenditures are expected to be larger 
in 1946 than in 1945, partly because of higher 
prices and partly because additional amounts will 
be spent for durable goods not available during 
the war. 

From 3.6 to 5.4 million people want to buy cars, 
for which they expect to pay an average of $1,100; 
9.9 to 13.7 million expect to spend an average of 
$320 for other consumer durable goods; and 2.6 
to 3.5 million want to build or buy houses for an 
average of $5,020. These purchases will be 
financed primarily out of current income or by 
borrowing. Only about one-fourth of the price 
will be paid from liquid assets. 

A small proportion of savers, mostly large 
holders, plan to transfer some liquid assets to 
nonliquid investments; and some holdings will be 
used for such purposes as vacations, medical 
care, or regular living costs. Most people have 
earmarked their holdings for emergencies, old age 
security, or the education of children. War 
bonds are considered a relatively permanent asset, 
which holders are reluctant to spend for consumers’ 
goods.—R. J. H. 


Income payments in 1945, C. F. Schwartz and 
R. E. Grawam, Jr. Survey Current Bus. 
26, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), pp. 11-22. 

The 1945 incomes of individuals were about 
as high as those of the peak war year, 1944, despite 
the contraction of war production that came with 
the end of the war. The drop in war production 
was balanced by mustering-out pay and an increase 
in incomes from trade and service establishments. 

State figures show a shift in income distribution 
from New England and the East to the South and 
West. This is particularly true of nonmilitary 
income. It is due in part to population shifts.— 
J. LP. 


Recent changes in consumer credit. Federal 
Reserve Bull. 32, No. 6 (June 1946), pp. 567- 
572. 

Consumer credit, which declined during the war, 
has increased sharply in recent months. The 
relative importance of consumer credit in compari- 
son to total consumer expenditures, however, is 
still less than before the war. 

About 40 per cent of this increase was in cash 
loans, and another 40 per cent in charge account 
credit, reflecting the fact that goods available were 
mainly nondurables, which if bought for credit are 
typically purchased on charge accounts. A sub- 
stantial increase in installment credit is expected 
as more automobiles, furniture, and household 
appliances become available. 

Credit-grantors are trying to expand their 
operations. The consumer may benefit by some 
decrease in the cost of financing and some increase 
in the availability of credit facilities. 

The large reduction since 1941 in the volume of 
consumer credit outstanding, signifies the building 
up of a large amount of unused credit capacity. 
It represents a margin that can be used later 
when consumer goods become more plentiful to 
sustain employment, production, and income. 
Its premature utilization, however, would increase 
inflationary pressures making for a higher cost of 
living. For that reason, Federal Reserve Board 
Regulation W, which restricts consumer credit, re- 
mains in force.—R. J. H. 


Home gardens and home preserving in 1945. 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. (March 1946), 
32 pp. 

Information on the extent of home gardening 
and home-preserving which had been done in the 
1945 season was obtained in a nation-wide sample 
survey. Half of the households, or about 18.4 
million homes, had home gardens. This was 6 
per cent less than in 1944. In the nonfarm group, 
gardens were more common among large families 
than among small families, and older people more 
frequently had gardens than younger people. 
More than half of those who started gardening 
recently said that their families have eaten more 
vegetables since they have had gardens than 
formerly. 

Two-thirds of nonfarm households and more 
than nine-tenths of farm households preserved 
fruits or vegetables by canning, brining, pickling, 
freezing, or drying. Almost the same proportion 
of housewives reported doing some preserving in 
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1945 as in 1944, but about half of those who did 
preserve in 1945 put up less food than they had 
in 1944. Less food available in the markets or 
from gardens and lack of sugar were the main 
reasons given. 

Tomatoes ranked first among vegetables pre- 
served. Green or wax beans and some kind of 
pickles, relish, or catsup were also put up by a 
large proportion of housewives. Most popular 
fruit for preserving was peaches. 

Eight out of ten farm families and about one 
out of ten nonfarm families reported preserving 
some meat by curing, freezing, orcanning. About 
one-third of farm households froze meat or put it 
into cold storage and about one-eighth froze 
fruits and vegetables. A very small proportion 
of nonfarm households froze these foods. Steam 
pressure canners were used by about one-fifth of 
the nonfarm housewives and by about two-fifths of 
farm housewives.—V. C. 


Make it pay—The government-industry tussle 
over consumer goods, S. J. GOODMAN. 
Harper’s Mag. No. 1156 (Sept. 1946), pp. 203- 
212. 

Much difficulty has developed during and since 
the war in maintaining production of certain 
types of consumer goods. The administration has 
been bent on getting production at stable prices, 
ignoring the fact that industry is motivated pri- 
marily by profit. Moreover, the courses of action 
followed by OPA and WPB (now CPA), the two 
agencies set up to exert wartime controls, have 
lacked co-ordination. 

The cotton textiles industry is a good example 
of what happened under wartime controls. Before 
the war cotton passed through many hands before 
reaching the consumer. This high degree of 
specialization was due to the great risks involved. 
During the war these risks disappeared. Further- 
more, OPA pricing policies made some levels of 
production more profitable than others. There- 
fore, cotton manufacturers began assuming several 
functions, integrating the industry vertically and 
putting many small operators out of business. 
They also concentrated production in lines where 
highest profits were permitted, with the resulting 
disappearance of staple cotton piece goods and 
low-priced apparel from the market. They further 
outwitted controls by manufacturing new products 
and forming new businesses, because rules for pric- 
ing in these cases seemed to allow them greater 
profits. 
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It is suggested that if another emergency should 
arise both types of control be placed under a 
unified command and the profit motive in produc- 
tion be given more consideration.—E. G. H. 


The subsidy and housing, C. Aprams. J. Land 
& Pub. Econ. 22, No. 2 (May 1946), pp. 131- 
139. 

The government’s commitments to social sub- 
sidies, such as those for housing, rest on the proposi- 
tion that government should intercede when 
private enterprise is unable or unwilling to meet 
the need. Several types of housing subsidies 
are possible: 

(1) Cash subsidies. These are the most honest 
but the least popular politically. 

(2) Insured mortages or guaranteed yields. 
Although this type appears good, the dangers of 
abusing it are many. 

(3) Interest subsidies. These may be in the 
form of payments equivalent to interest or loans 
with interest waived. When made to public 
agencies for carrying out a common public purpose 
such loans are desirable. 

(4) Land grants. Conveyance of land for public 
housing is desirable if it is to remain in public 
hands. As a subsidy to private interests, cities 
could profitably buy privately owned land and 
sell it at or below cost to private developers for 
higher-rent housing. 

(5) Leasing or sale of government projects to 
public agencies. Sale of war housing to local 
authorities would be a desirable type of subsidiza- 
tion. 

(6) Subsidies based on project cost, as provided 
for by the U. S. Housing Act. The government 
pays annually the difference between rental income 
and carrying costs up to a specified maximum. 
This plan has functioned reasonably well and 
should be continued. 

(7) Rent subsidies, paid directly to tenants. 
This plan, advocated by real estate groups, would 
preduce no new housing for slum dwellers and 
would extend the life of the old. 

(8) Tax exemption. Exempting projects hous- 
ing families whom private enterprise could provide 
for represents a gift of public money for a private 
purpose. When low-rent public housing is ex- 
empted from tax on the improvements (charging 
only the levy made before new housing was built) 
no potential revenue is lost, because low-income 
families are not prospective customers for the 
private enterprise market.—E. G. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Blanche Tansil of the University of Mississippi 


Norwalk speeds its service, E. C. MALMQUIST. 
Nation’s Schools 35, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), pp. 
56-57. 

In the Norwalk (Connecticut) High School, 1,250 
pupils and teachers are now served lunch in one 
hour through a reorganized, staggered schedule. 
This has reduced the length of the serving lines, 
and no one waits in line more than three minutes. 
An even flow of students through the line is main- 
tained with a minimum of inconvenience for all. 
A “wave” of about four classes enters the lunch- 
room every 7 minutes, giving 21 minutes for each 
group to eat. A bell at seven-minute intervals 
signals the time for leaving the room. 

This system replaced three lunch periods when 
400 persons were dismissed for lunch at the same 
time, causing noise, confusion, and long waiting 
in line. One faculty member supervises the 
lunchroom, thereby giving other teachers a chance 
to see each other in the faculty dining room. 

Students sort milk bottles, paper, and silver 
from their trays before depositing them in the 
dishwashing room. 


Equipment angles assisting efficient hospital 
housekeeping, J. M. Hosp. Mgt. 
61, No. 6 (June 1946), pp. 130, 134+. 

A system has been evolved at Duke University 
Hospital, Durham, N. C., whereby no new equip- 
ment is issued either to an individual cleaner or the 
department unless a used article is turned in for 
it. This system has saved money and goods. For 
example, a particular cleaning aid may be past use 
for its original purpose but up to standard for some 
other task. In this way a permanent inventory 
of stock on hand is possible, and the personnel 
is trained in thrift and operating economy. 


Personnel philosophy, L. K. Jonnson. Personnel 

J. 25, No. 2 (June 1946), pp. 42-49. 

Personnel programs must be developed on a 
sound psychological foundation. Management 
does not always understand leadership and how to 
provide it for employees. What is in the pay 
envelope will not alone satisfy. The personnel 
program must be organized so that orderly ways 
are provided for expression of dominant traits 
inherent in the psychology of the working group. 

The method of approach in planning a personnel 
program is to define objectives and outline what 
is to be done. Techniques must be adopted and 
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responsibility delegated. The time and place for 
carrying on the program must be decided on. 
Continuous attention and constant application of 
effort is needed to gain the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of employees. Too few executives devote 
time and effort necessary to achieve desired results. 


Elements of the general hospital, G. BuGBEE. 
Hospitals 20, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 53-98. 
Here is a series of extensive, detailed drawings 

for general hospital units. This material was made 

available by the United States Public Health 

Service. Included in the service department are 

kitchens and laundries for the 50-, 100-, and 200- 

bed hospital using central tray service. 


Reforms are called for in feeding the mentally 
ill, L. G. Sanpo. Modern Hosp. 67, No. 1 
(July 1946), pp. 100-102. 

Food is vitally important for patients undergoing 
psychiatric treatment. Few hospitals have 
dietitians to supervise this service. Most institu- 
tion kitchens were not planned to serve the well- 
balanced meals now considered necessary. Diets 
and atmosphere in the wards are poorest. 

Kitchen employees usually work long hours at 
low wages. Adequate supervision and in-service 
training programs for employees are lacking. 
Cooks must often teach patients since much of the 
work is done by patients. This work has potential 
value as occupational therapy but is now mostly 
drudgery rather than a constructive learning 
process. Hence, state hospital cooks must be ex- 
perts in food preparation and also possess a positive 
understanding of mental illness. 

Two procedures are suggested for obtaining more 
adequate diets for the mentally ill in Ohio institu- 
tions: (1) Develop present institutional resources, 
such as farming, to a greater extent and co-ordinate 
them with the dietary project. This should insure 
harvesting of vegetables at the proper stage, result 
in a more even supply, permit better preparation 
in the kitchen, and make for better storage facili- 
ties. The needs for all state hospitals should be 
determined for a long-range program. (2) Supple- 
ment available resources with more liberal legis- 
lative appropriations. 

A thorough job of organization and co-operation 
within and education of lay and professional groups 
without is needed to establish an adequate dietary 
program for feeding the mentally ill. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


A nutritional survey of starvation in a group of 
young men, C. S. Davipson, H. L. WILcKe, 
and P. J. Remer. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 31, 
No. 7 (July 1946), pp. 721-734. 

A group of 171 men of 16 to 61 years of age 
(average age 31) were observed between two and 
three months after imprisonment in Austria and 
while receiving 650 to 850 calories daily. 
Lethargy, weakness, and extreme loss of flesh were 
apparent in all; 70 per cent were more than 10 
kg below standard weight. Edema was common 
in the middle age group but was not correlated 
with a low serum protein level. Anemia was 
definite but not marked, and there was no evidence 
of clinical symptoms of vitamin deficiency. 


Vitamin levels in pernicious anemia, D. CAyEr, 
J. M. Rurrin, and W. A. Perizweic. Am. 
J. Med. Sci. 212, No. 2 (Aug. 1946), pp. 179- 
184. 

Vitamin measurements were made on three 
groups: (1) 30 medical students as normal con- 
trols, (2) 25 patients diagnosed clinically as having 
a vitamin-B-complex deficiency, and (3) 8 patients 
having pernicious anemia. 

i The vitamin levels in the patients with pernicious 

anemia closely paralleled those of the group having 

a B-complex deficiency. 


Digestibility of high-extraction wheaten flours, 
R. G. Boorn and T. Moran. Lancet 251, No. 
6413 (July 27, 1946), pp. 119-122. 

In vitro studies were made of the digestion of 
cooked bran samples containing 7.2 per cent and 
11.8 per cent of fiber. The digestibility of the 
solids of the bran was 34 per cent, and microscopic 
examination showed that the contents of the 
aleurone cells had almost entirely disappeared. 
The protein of the bran had a digestibility of 65 
percent. Higher extraction flour holds more water 
in bread-making, and the authors calculated a 6 
per cent reduction in calories from bread of 90 
per cent extraction flour. 


Hemoglobin levels in specific race, age, and sex 
groups of a normal North Carolina population, 
D. F. Miram and H. Muenca. J. Lad. & 
Clin. Med. 31, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), pp. 878- 
885. 

Hemoglobin determinations using a photo- 
electric colorimeter were made on 3,029 persons; 


28.4 per cent of the group were Negro. The group 
was subdivided according to race, sex, and age. 
Values for white persons in all groups were sig- 
nificantly higher than for Negro subjects. Values 
for men were higher than for boys; those for women 
and girls only slightly different. The mean for 
all values ranged between 12 and 14 grams per 
100 ml. 

The chief source of iron in the diet for all 
persons over 15 years of age was dried peas and 
beans. 


Studies on the comparative nutritive value of fats. 
IX. The digestibility of margarine fat in human 
subjects, H. J. Dever, Jr. J. Nutr. 32, No. 
1 (July 1946), pp. 69-72. 

Margarine fat from hydrogenated domestic 
vegetable oils was fed to 5 men and 5 women as 
subjects for 3-day digestibility studies. The 
average coefficient of digestibility was 97. This 
value was identical with that obtained for three 
subjects receiving butter fat. When 110 grams 
of margarine fat was ingested daily there was no 
evidence of digestive disturbance or interference 
with the absorption of other dietary constituents. 


A comparison of riboflavin synthesis and excretion 
in human subjects on synthetic and natural 
diets, M. L. HarHAway and D. E. Loss. J. 
Nur. 32, No. 1 (July 1946), pp. 9-17. 

Three women served as subjects for 7 weeks on 
each of the test diets. On an intake of 1.09 mg 
of riboflavin daily in a synthetic diet, average 
urinary excretions were 165, 152, and 161 micro- 
grams and 174, 229, and 210 micrograms on the 
natural diet. Excretion of riboflavin was unre- 
lated to urine volume. The fecal excretion of 
riboflavin was 3.7 times greater on the natural 
diet, indicating that conditions for bacterial 
synthesis of the vitamin were more favorable on 
this diet. 


A comparison of thiamine synthesis and excretion 
in human subjects on synthetic and natural 
diets, M. L. HatHaway and J. E. Strom. J. 
Nuir. 32, No. 1 (July 1946), pp. 1-8. 

Three women subjects lived for 7 weeks on a 
synthetic diet supplying 1 mg of thiamine per day 
(0.45 mg per 1000 calories). After a month’s 
respite these subjects received a natural diet con- 
taining 0.84 mg thiamine for 3 weeks. Thiamine 
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Abstracts: Nutrition 


analyses were made of urine, feces, and foods. 
Daily urinary thiamine values averaged 116, 113, 
and 147 micrograms on the synthetic diet and 90, 
91, and 112 micrograms on the natural diet. There 
was no evidence of fecal synthesis of thiamine in 
these subjects. 

There were no symptoms of deficiency on either 
level of intake, but the excretions of less than 100 
micrograms by two subjects suggest that an intake 
above 0.84 mg daily is necessary and that 1.00 
mg is adequate. 


The effect of fresh grapefruit juice and com- 
mercially canned tomato juice on calcium 
retention, M. G. MALton and R. S. RosEn- 
BLATT. J. Am. Diet. Assoc. 22, No. 8 (Aug. 
1946), pp. 673-676. 

Grapefruit juice increased the calcium retention 
in young rats by 7 per cent over the control group. 
The basal diet of whole-wheat flour and dried 
whole milk contained 0.18 per cent calcium. 
Fresh grapefruit juice supplement was given, 5 
ml daily. 

Commercially canned tomato juice, when fed 
5} ml daily to litter mates of the first group, failed 
to influence calcium retention. 


The change in thiamin content of breakfast cereals 
during cooking, E. G. Wuire, M. Murray, 
and D. J. Maveety. J. Am. Diet. Assoc. 22, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1946), pp. 770-771. 

Seven different commonly used cereals were 
cooked according to the advised procedure. 
Thiamine content was determined before and 
after cooking, and comparisons were made on the 
dry weight basis. The cooking losses of thiamine 
were from 2.6 to 33.9 per cent; the pH of the cooked 
cereals ranged from 5.94 to 6.90. 


Human starvation and its consequences, A. 
Keys. J. Am. Diet. Assoc. 22, No. 7 (July 
1946), pp. 582-587. 

A group of 36 normal young men volunteered 
to subsist for 6 months on a daily diet of 1760 
calories, providing 49 gm protein, 1.3 mg thiamine, 
21 mg niacin, 0.7 mg riboflavin, 30 mg iron, and 
0.76 gm calcium. Extensive anthropometric, 
psychiatric, and chemical tests were made at in- 
tervals. Weight loss averaged 37 lb or 24 per cent 
of body weight; tissue loss was great and water 
retention contributed to the body weight so that 
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real tissue loss was 50 lb per man. Heart size 
decreased, and the rate of beat was slow. There 
was marked weakness and loss of endurance. 
Basal metabolism was lowered 30 per cent. 
Hunger, weakness, depression, and a sense of being 
old were experienced. There was no loss of intelli- 
gence or memory, but there was mental lethargy. 
Visual function was not affected, and hearing was 
slightly improved. Clear-cut vitamin-deficiency 
symptoms were not apparent. 

When rehabilitation was begun calorie increase 
was the vital factor, and extra vitamins and pro- 
teins had little effect on the course of recovery. 


Some effects of dietary oxalate on the teeth of 
white rats, R. A. Gortner, Jr., C. M. McCay, 
J. S. Restarsgr, and C. A. Scmrace. J. 
Nuér. 32, No. 2 (Aug. 1946), pp. 121-131. 
Young rats when fed oxalic acid solutions did 

not show the etching of the molars which had 
been observed with other acid solutions. A 
calculus-like deposit was formed on the teeth. 
The oxalic acid also protected the teeth when fed 
at the same time as other acid solutions. Foods 
such as rhubarb and spinach containing natural 
oxalates did not protect the teeth when fed in the 
fresh form but were protective if first dried and 
then incorporated in the diet. 


Scurvy: A survey of two hundred and forty one 
cases, I. Docramact. New England J. Med. 
235, No. 6 (Aug. 8, 1946), pp. 185-189. 

At least 241 cases of scurvy were recorded in the 
infants’ and childrens’ hospitals of Boston in the 
last 10 years. Incidence in males and females was 
approximately the same; seasonal distribution was 
irregular; and in the majority of cases first symp- 
toms appeared between 5 and 11 months of age. 
Daily administration of 150 to 200 mg of ascorbic 
acid rapidly relieved patients of all scurvy symp- 
toms. 


Comparative digestibility of plastic shortenings 
made from lard and from hydrogenated 
vegetable oils, K. F. Matte, J. W. Hiccrns, 
and H. E. Roprnson. Science 104, No. 2698 
(Sept. 13, 1946), pp. 255-256. 

Feeding tests with albino rats showed equal 
digestibility for plastic all-lard shortening and 
hydrogenated vegetable fats; the same results are 
believed to hold for humans. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Clara C. Cerveny, Katherine Helzer, Marion M. Sniffen, 
and Margery Vaughn, all members of the Social Welfare and Public 
Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Influences on dental defects in naval personnel, 
C. A. Scutack and J. E. Brrren. Science 
104, No. 2699 (Sept. 20, 1946), pp. 259-263. 
Presents important regional differences in dental 

status of men entering the Navy and relates such 

differences to simple sociological data. The 
number of dental defects in naval personnel at the 

time of entry into service was determined by a 

sample of records of 69,584 men in the year 1941- 

42. 

These records were of dental examinations given 
upon entrance to boot camp. Mean age of the 
men was 24 years. Sample does not include 7 per 
cent of the men eliminated because they could 
not meet dental standards of a total of 18 service- 
able teeth. Teeth with large cavities which were 
impossible to repair were not considered serviceable 
teeth. 

Mean number of simple and compound cavities 
was about 10 per person. Despite this large 
number of carious teeth few needed to be extracted 
(mean number of extractions per person was only 
about 0.2). 

The average man required almost twice as much 
dental attention at the time he entered the service 
as he had previously received. (This is similar to 
findings reported by the Public Health Service for 
children.) Men from the Pacific Coast region re- 
quired 1.36 times more dental work than they had 
uptothattime. Men from the East South Central 
region required 3.22 times more dental work than 
they had before. 

The New England and Middle Atlantic regions 
had the greatest number of dental defects per per- 
son. New England had a mean of 13.5 simple and 
compound cavities per person. There were 64 
per cent more cavities per person in New England 
than in the West South Central region. 

New England had 21.3 carious areas per 
person or about twice that of the West South 
Central region (10.9 carious areas). There were 
191 per cent more fillings per person in New 
England than in the West South Central region. 

The East South Central and West South Central 
regions had the least number of dental defects per 
person. The West South Central had only 8.2 
simple and compound cavities per person. Judg- 
ing by the total number of cavities added to the 
total number of fillings, the inherently best teeth 


in the country are in the West South Central 
region. 

The Pacific Coast region has the most favorable 
dental attention index. In 1940 there were 1,290 
persons per dentist. The mean per capita income 
was $924. 

The East South Central has the poorest dental 
attention index. It had 4,780 persons per dentist 
in 1940. Mean per capita income was only $361. 

The West South Central region has next to the 
poorest dental index. There were 3,000 persons 
per dentist in 1940. It has next to the lowest 
mean income per capita. 

The dental status of persons appears to be more 
affected by natural causes than by either the 
number of dentists or the income level. With 
inherently the poorest teeth of all regions New 
England has per capita twice the number of 
dentists that there are in the West South Central 
region. 

There is a necessity for directing attention to 
caries prevention as well as to repair of damage. 
The past role of dentists has been to check the 
advance of caries rather than to prevent the be- 
ginning of caries. 

The youngest group of men, age 17 to 19, re- 
quired as much dental care as any age group. 
This bears out the theory that most dental destruc- 
tion or disposition to destruction occurs in 
childhood. 

A more equitable distribution of dentists would 
be on the basis of regional needs. The number of 
dentists required in the services is a reflection of 
the lack of dental attention in the civilian popula- 
tion.—M. M. S. 


The balance of births and deaths in the war years. 
Statist. Bull., Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 27, No. 6 (June 1946), pp. 3-5. 

Total number of deaths in action in World War 
II was not very different from that in World 
War I; mortality from disease in all armies dropped 
materially. The marked difference from previous 
wars stems from what happened to civilian popula- 
tions. 

The balance of births and deaths during the war 
years presents a highly favorable picture in our 
own country. The aggregate increase from 1941 
to 1945 was about 7,500,000, or 50 per cent greater 
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than the increase in the five years immediately 
preceding 1941. 

During later war years particularly, births in 
England rose to the highest level in nearly a 
generation. This increase in births went a long 
way to counterbalance, numerically at least, deaths 
resulting from war. In the period 1939 to 1945 
England actually added about 700,000 to her popu- 
lation through the excess of births over deaths. 

Germany presents a very different picture. In 
early years of the war the Germans managed to 
keep their birth rate at a very high level, while 
their death rate, including military deaths, rose 
only moderately. In 1942, however, the tide 
turned to produce a rapidly accelerating population 
deficit. For the war period as a whole the deficit 
was probably twice that for World War I. 

France, too, had an unfavorable balance of births 
in relation todeaths. The population deficit, how- 
ever, arose primarily out of the marked fall in the 
birth rate. The deficit incurred by France during 
World War II was much less than for World War 
I, when the deficiency amounted to approximately 
3,000,000. 

Data for countries like Russia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece are so fragmentary that they 
cannot be woven into a consistent story. 

Immediate effects of the war on population 
growth are only part of the picture. The impact 
in many countries will be felt for generations to 
come.—C. C. C. 


Encouraging trends in heart disease. Statist. 
Bull., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 27, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1946), pp. 6-8. 

Although the death rate from heart disease has 
shown a steady increase over the years, the situa- 
tion is much better than appears on the surface. 
The major part of this increase simply reflects the 
rapidly increasing proportion of older persons in 
our population. 

Among the millions of persons insured in the 
Metropolitan’s Industrial Department in the past 
17 years has been an almost uninterrupted rise in 
the crude death rate from heart disease, reaching 
a maximum in 1943, with a total increase of nearly 
60 per cent since 1928. Against this large increase, 
the rate corrected for changes in the age, sex, and 
color composition of the insured shows a rise of 
only 12 per cent from 1928 to the maximum in 
1943, and the 1945 rate is only 4 per cent above that 
for 1928. 

Aside from aging population, other factors of 


importance have increased the recorded death rate 
from heart disease. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to “correct” the rate to allow for their 
effect. Increasingly many deaths formerly re- 
ported as from nephritis, cerebral hemorrhage, and 
edema are now recognized as due to heart disease. 
The effect of these changing diagnostic concepts 
has been marked. When all of these influences 
are taken into account, it is doubtful whether 
there has been any real increase whatever in heart 
disease beyond what is expected from the increase 
in the number of older persons in our population. 
An actual decrease in the mortality from heart 
disease at every age, roughly parallel to the decline 
in the death rate for the aggregate of the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases, is more likely. 

Without allowance for the factors indicated 
above, a definite reduction in heart disease mortal- 
ity up to age 45 is apparent. These declines at 
ages under 45 are due chiefly to the decline in 
mortality from rheumatic heart disease. 

All in all, there is little cause for alarm over the 
heart disease situation today. The great bulk 
of the deaths from this cause occur in older people. 
Their social, economic, and cultural problems are 
often more important than their medical problems. 
Special types of facilities required to cater to these 
people are in many instances a community re- 
sponsibility.—C. C. C. 


Family social participation and social status seif- 
ratings, W. A. ANDERSON. Am. Sociol. Rev. 
2, No. 3 (June 1946), pp. 253-258. 

The study deals with the hypothesis that partici- 
pation or nonparticipation may be an expression 
of a feeling of superiority or inferiority in the 
community by the participators or the nonpartici- 
pators. If people do not participate because they 
accept inferiority, then the democratic process will 
have difficulty in operating. Data used in 
studying the relationship of social status to social 
participation consist of self-ratings of 344 New 
York farm families relative to five factors: two 
indicators of social status and three indicators of 
social participation. 

These farm families rated themselves highest 
in living comfortably in the home and in informal 
participation, slightly lower in the amount of 
money available for family living, and lowest in 
participation in community organizations and 
leadership in community activities. They rated 
themselves higher in levels of living than they 
did in social participation. 
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The important generalization from these rela- 
tionships is that social participation and leadership 
activities in rural communities are not only carried 
out by families on the basis of their social standing 
with the community, their economic position, their 
tenure status, and their family maturity, but this 
participation and leadership behavior is also an 
expression of their own opinions of their social 
position. 

The tenants, the residents on poor farms, or 
families of low socioeconomic status do not 
participate or take leadership roles not only because 
the community does not confer these roles upon 
them but because they themselves accept an in- 
ferior status and behave accordingly. 

Family social participation, it appears, is not 
only the result of status reactions on the part of 
community members but is also the result of the 
opinions families hold concerning their own position 
in thecommunity. The evidence presented shows 
that families accept for themselves a status position 
and participate in accordance with these self 
judgments. Their self judgments as to their own 
participation are closely related to measures of 
their actual social participation. 

The promotion of wider social participation is 
not simply a matter of getting families to join in 
activities or to accept leadership responsibilities 
but also of overcoming attitudes toward them- 
selves that block such participation.—K. H. 


Volunteers ahoy! Community planning for re- 
conversion of war-born volunteers, B. BUELL. 
Survey 82, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 131- 
136. 

During four years of war New York City sent 
out repeated calls to citizens to help in war 
activities. They responded in a spectacular fash- 
ion.- After V-J Day leaders who were active in 
major wartime organizations began to wonder if 
New York’s discovery of its citizen interest might 
have the making of a peacetime program—of 
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volunteer services and citizen participation. A 
survey of the situation was undertaken by the 
New York War Fund. Results of the survey 
showed that an estimated 1,000,000 New Yorkers 
gave voluntary service to war activities; that prior 
to the war probably not more than 50,000 had been 
accustomed to volunteer with established welfare, 
health, and civic agencies; and that established 
agencies now need more volunteers than they can 
find. 

The war pointed up what the history of the 
community organization movement has shown: 
that widespread citizen participation per se 
creates a backlog of popular concern for the com- 
munity’s welfare. Numbers of new opportunities 
for work on community projects were built during 
the war almost wholly by volunteers. The survey 
shows that a substantial portion of this type of 
interest still persists. 

The survey recommends the setup of a Citizens 
Service Organization. Its control body would 
represent all phases of community interest in 
volunteer service, incorporated if possible as a 
part of the communities’ central planning machin- 
ery. It would serve three major functions: (1) 
It would seek to increase and improve the use of 
volunteers in and by the permanently established 
agencies; (2) it would encourage, develop, and 
sponsor volunteer projects; (3) it would conduct 
a continuous program of community promotion, 
education, and recruitment for volunteer service. 

The true significance of this survey is that it 
tried to discover what the war had taught about 
community organization for citizen participation 
in community services. It would seem that there 
is need of a community organization machinery 
whose function, scope, and leadership would be 
far more comprehensive than that of most prewar 
central volunteer placement bureaus. 

The survey shows no reason why the assets of 
the war’s experience are not applicable to peace- 
time planning.—M. V. 


Meeting the Housing Challenge 


When the new bill [Wagner-Ellender-Taft] becomes law—and I am con- 
fident that a bill so badly needed will become law—your voluntary leadership 
will be crucially important in meeting the housing challenge, the core of which 
is the need for decent housing in good neighborhoods that provide a whole- 
some living environment for all American families—D1Lton S. Myer, Com- 
missioner, Federal Public Housing Authority. 
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News Notes... 


Nebraska 


Hastings College. Mabel Coverdill is a new 
staff member. She received her MS at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

University of Nebraska. Mary Hosier, Ann 
Shively, and Thelma McMillan are new members 
of the home economics staff. 

Doretta Schlaphoff has returned to the staff 
after study at Cornell University. 

Ruth Maynard has joined the Teachers College 
faculty as supervisor of home economics classes. 

Farm Security Administration. Records kept 
by Grace Walrod, Nance County home supervisor, 
indicate that homemakers with whom she has 
worked have increased their canning of home-pro- 
duced vegetables from an average of 42 quarts per 
family in 1939 to an average of 177 quarts this year. 

HEIB’s. Dorothy Ann Peterson is the new 
“Martha Logan” in Omaha. She succeeds Kath- 
leen Stewart. 

Bernice Krieger, Alpha Thompson, and Ruth 
Menoher, home economists with Consumer’s Power 
District in Lincoln, have resumed weekly classes 
and occasional demonstrations for homemakers. 

For more than a year a group of Omaha home 
economists have been responsible for various proj- 
ects on food preservation. Canning information 
centers were open for 24 days in 3 stores, and a can- 
ning caravan, for which the Red Cross mobile can- 
teen truck furnished transportation, tested pressure 
cooker gauges at each of 8 small towns and subur- 
ban areas near Omaha. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting was held on October 17 at the 
Parker Street School in Concord. The revised 
constitution was presented for acceptance. 

Dorothy Kraus, director of the Boston Radio 
Council, discussed “Responsible Leadership,” and 
Margaret Edgerly, state adviser of the Future 
Homemakers, outlined plans for a state FHA 
meeting. Beatrice Judkins, president, and Iber 
Holmes reported on the Cleveland meeting of the 
AHEA. 

University of New Hampshire. Faith Fenton of 
the New York State College of Home Economics 
spoke at a public meeting sponsored by the Asso- 
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ciation of Freezer Locker Managers at the Univer- 
sity in June. 

The second Schoo] Lunch Institute was held at 
the University in July. Ruth Cutter of Concord 
was Chairman of the committee on arrangements, 
which included Helen Hinman, State Department 
of Health nutritionist; Elizabeth Ellis, extension 
nutrition specialist; and Mrs. Helen McLaughlin, 
head of the resident department. 

Margaret Wylie of the New York State College 
of Home Economics spoke at a Family Life Insti- 
tute sponsored at the University in July by the 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
Extension Service. 

Carey Miller of the University of Hawaii was a 
campus visitor in September. 

Extension Service. Martha Garland is now Mrs. 
Theodore Wroblewski. Her successor in Belknap 
County is Mrs. Harriet Clark, a former home dem- 
onstration agent in Vermont but recently assistant 
dietitian at Dartmouth College. 

Katherine Hill is now Mrs. Chester McKinnon 
of Lancaster. Her successor in Coos County is 
Ellen Jackson, recently county 4-H club agent. 

Frances Platts resigned as urban home demon- 
stration agent in Portsmouth to join the resident 
home economics staff at the University of New 
Hampshire. 


New Mexico 

State Nutrition Committee. Mary Gillespie 
represented the Committee at an educational con- 
ference in Santa Fe in May at which rural teachers’ 
need of nutrition education was discussed. 

Governor Dempsey has expressed appreciation 
to the Committee for its work during the emer- 
gency. 

The Committee is represented by its president, 
Frances Hodges, FSA, Albuquerque, on the New 
Mexico Health Planning Conference. 

School Lunch Project. More than 16,000 New 
Mexico boys and girls of school age are eating their 
noon meal in school lunchrooms. The charge 
varies from 5 to 25 cents per meal. 

Highlands University. Mrs. Lula M. Anderson 
has been appointed head of the department of 
home economics, and new physical facilities have 
been added. The department has been approved 
by the State Board of Education. 
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New Mexico College of A. & M.A. Nina Lee 
Cavener and Mrs. Opal List Beaty are new staff 
members. 

A barracks on the campus has been converted 
into a Home Living Center to assist wives of veter- 
ans with homemaking problems. Mrs. Celeste 
Neale is the director. 

University of New Mexico. Sue Moser was 
married in August to Ernest W. Hall, former pub- 
licity director for the University but now with the 
OPA in Albuquerque. 

Grace Tucker has joined the staff. 

Homemaking Teachers Conference. ‘“‘Strength- 
ening Homes through Homemaking Education” 
was the theme of the annual conference for home- 
making teachers held at State College during 
August. Rowan Elliff of Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe, was conference leader. 

FHA Leadership Training Project. The na- 
tional leadership training project of the Future 
Homemakers of America has been carried out in 
New Mexico by conferences for local chapter offi- 
cers during September and October in each of the 
eight districts in the state. 


New York 


Syracuse University. A home economics per- 
sonnel conference was held at the University on 
May 10 and 11. Speakers included Karen 
Fladoes, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan; Marie Sellers, General Foods Corpora- 
tion; Lucille Streater, director of food service at 
Macy’s; Katherine Fisher, Good Housekeeping 
Institute; Elaine Norden, Campbell-Mithum 
Agency, Chicago; Bernice Dodge, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, Chicago; Jane Tiffany Wagner, 
National Broadcasting Company; Eloise Davison, 
New York Herald Tribune Institute; Helen Stacey, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau; Jessie McQueen, Ameri- 
can Gas Association; and Dean Annie Louise Mac- 
Leod, Chancellor William P. Trolley, Prudence S. 
Conner, Edith H. Nason, Helen A. Smith, Anne E. 
Bourquin, Dean L. C. Dillenback, Williametta 
Thompson, and Gertrude Bryce of the Syracuse 
staff. Gertrude Bryce presided at the dinner. 

The new housing sequence which is being devel- 
oped under the joint direction of the College of 
Home Economics and the School of Architecture is 
designed to meet the needs of both men and women 
who wish to prepare for any of the various fields in 
community housing. 

New staff members include: Armine Gules- 
serian, formerly of Oklahoma A & M College, who 
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will teach child development and family relations; 
Myrtle M. Schlie, who operated her own decorating 
business in California from 1934 to 1942, when she 
closed it to do war work, assistant professor of in- 
terior design; Frieda A. Sloop, recently with the 
information department of the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, instructor in the clothing 
division; and Helen E. Underwood, recently of the 
University of Vermont, personnel director of the 
food service department. Miss Underwood also 
will teach the courses in Equipment and Furnishing 
and in Organization and Management. 

HEIB Appointments. Alice B. Kline, recently 
on the staff of the Connecticut Dairy and Food 
Council, joined the public relations department of 
General Foods Corporation in September. 

Grace White, formerly of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., is now foods editor of the 
Family Circle magazine. She succeeds Mrs. Em- 
ily Binkley, who has retired. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The annual state meeting was held at the Sir Wal- 
ter Hotel in Raleigh on October 25 and 26. 

Homemakers Group—Raleigh. The home- 
makers program last year included demonstrations 
of fancy cooking and, at the last meeting in the 
spring, a dinner party to which husbands were in- 
vited. 

Officers of the homemakers group for 1946-47 are 
Mrs. Ralph W. Cummings, president; Mrs. M. L. 
Shepherd, vice-president; Mrs. James H. Hilton, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. New home economics staff members 
are Dr. Cora Gray, Ellen Penn, Elizabeth Hatha- 
way, and Lois Hill. 

The Foundation for Home Economics has been 
incorporated on a nonprofit basis. Its charter is 
signed by 120 North Carolina leaders. Its objec- 
tive is to secure funds for the development of home 
economics at the Woman’s College in order that 
home economics may serve North Carolina homes, 
institutions, industries, and education to the fullest 
through an improved and enlarged staff, research, 
service courses, publications, and special projects. 

Extension Service. Although saying good-by to 
the Extension Service, Jane S. McKimmon was 
still on the job during the State 4-H Cluband Farm 
and Home week. During her years in the work, to 
quote an admirer, “she made the pastures greener 
and the farm home a better place in which to live.” 
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News Notes 


Verna Stanton has been appointed assistant 
state home demonstration agent. 

Mrs. Mary Lee McAllister became the south- 
eastern district agent on September 1. Ruby 
Scholtz succeeds her as specialist in food conserva- 
tion and marketing. 

Rose Ellwood Bryan and Lorna Langley have 
been appointed assistants to Pauline Gordon in the 
department of home management and house fur- 
nishings. 

Farm Security Administration. The home man- 
agement supervisors have been attending demon- 
strations and lectures on the use of native shrubs in 
landscape gardening. 

} State Board of Health. New members of the 
nutrition staff are Mrs. Lela Mackey, Alice Keaton, 
and Mabel Todd. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
A meeting of the Association was held on August 
26 at the North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, spoke on 
“The Road Ahead in Home Economics.” Julia 
Brekke, president, reported on the Consumer 
Speaks project and discussed the method used in 
collecting data for the “Consumer Speaks” report. 

The Association also held a meeting in Fargo on 
October 24 in connection with that of the North 
Dakota Education Association. 

State Conference of Homemaking Instructors. 
The annual state conference of homemaking in- 
structors was held at North Dakota State College 
from August 27 to 30. A workshop on the freezing 
of fruits, vegetables, and meat was conducted by 
H. B. Bolin of the U. S, Department of Agriculture. 
The program also included formulation of plans for 
one-day district FHA rallies and for curriculum re- 
vision through committee work; a food demonstra- 
tion by Helen Rodgers of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, Chicago; and a discussion of “Ways to Help 
Elementary Teachers with Health and Nutrition 
Activities” by Marion Benson of Evansville, Indi- 
ana, and Ruth Johnson of Barnesville, Minnesota. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. The first 
graduate work in home economics at the College 
was given during the summer session under the 
direction of Dean Leita Davy; a unit on school 
lunchroom management with Mrs. Bernice Pap- 
worth of Helena, Montana, in charge and a work- 
shop on food freezing, conducted by Dr. Davy with 
Ada Marie Campbell assisting. 

New home economics staff members are Frances 
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Kapuscinski and Jean Stange in the art depart- 
ment and Eleanor Vergin as assistant in teacher 
education. 

New teacher-training centers have been added 
this year at Devils Lake, Lakota, and Larimore, 
with Lillian McDowall, Dorothy Pearson, and 
Mary Jane Grieve as supervising teachers. 

State Department of Education. Helen Cawley 
resigned in September as assistant state supervisor 
of home economics education to become a teacher- 
trainer at Utah Agricultural College. 

Farm Security Administration. New associate 
home economists are Olga E. Larson at Crosby, 
Evelyn Rolfstad at Williston, and Hilda Rolfstad 
at New Rockford. 

Fargo. Mrs. Ethel Dahler has been appointed 
part-time teacher and co-ordinator of the Fargo 
adult homemaking program. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A & M College. The Annual Con- 
ference and Workshop for Oklahoma School Lunch- 
room personnel which was held on the campus 
from August 12 to 16 was sponsored jointly by the 
division of home economics of the College and the 
school lunch division of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. Daisy I. Purdy of the College and Ruth 
Pool, state school lunch supervisor, were in charge 
of organizing and directing the program. About 
125 workers attended. 

New staff members include: Lenore Abboud, 
Mildred Schmidt, and Gloria Jean Hodges, assis- 
tant professor, instructor, and graduate assistant, 
respectively, in the household science department; 
Ruth Hoeflin and Ardyth Arbuckle, assistant pro- 
fessor and instructor, respectively, in the home life 
department; Emmaline Radamaker and Leota 
Evans, associate professor and assistant professor, 
respectively, and Carol Eve Foster and Mrs. Grace 
Finley Hull, graduate assistants, in the household 
arts department; Marie Strange, assistant pro- 
fessor in the home economics education depart- 
ment;and Mrs. Loren Kellar, director of one of the 
home management houses. 

Graduate fellows in home economics education 
this year are Mrs. Lois Drain, BS, Northeastern 
State College; and Mrs. Annette Carlton, BS, 
Oklahoma A & M College. 

Phillips University, Enid. The home economics 
department now offers a four-year course leading 
to a BS in general home economics. 

Mrs. Allie D. Hale is a new staff member. 

University of Oklahoma. New staff members 
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include: Dorothy Defenbaugh, formerly chief 
dietitian of the campus dining rooms, who has been 
added to the staff of the School of Home Econom- 
ics; and Marian Grantham and Frankie Roberts, 
alumnae dietitians in the dining rooms. 

Hedwig Schaefer assisted in organizing a third 
nursery school in the community. It is located at 
the South Base, a federal housing project for vet- 
erans and their families. 


Pennsylvania 

Extension Service. New staff members include 
Rita Dubois, who will assist Beatrice Spiker with 
the nutrition work; and Emma Eastman, as assis- 
tant home management specialist. 

More than 1000 boys and girls, representing 62 
counties, attended Pennsylvania’s 4-H Club Week, 
which re-opened this year on August 12. The pro- 
gtam included demonstrations, exhibits, and dis- 
cussions for the homemaking club girls; livestock-, 
poultry-, and vegetable-judging contests for 
agricultural club members; and recreation and 
entertainment for everyone. 

Five camps for rural women, under the super- 
vision of county home economics extension 
workers, were held during the summer with a total 
attendance of about 400. 

HEIB Appointment. Audrey Mae Goodling, 
recently laundry equipment specialist for General 
Foods Corporation, became home economics supert- 
visor for the Middle Atlantic district of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation in September, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
“For Health and Happiness” was the theme of the 
Association’s 19th annual meeting held on May 10 
and 11 at the School of Tropical Medicine, San 
Juan. About 125 members attended. 

Officers for 1946-47 are: president, Esther Seijo- 
Tizol, Extension Service; president-elect, Sarah 
Rodrfguez-Chac6én, University of Puerto Rico; 
secretary, Ana L. Reyes de Martfnez, Arroyo; 
financial secretary, Isabel Walker, Carolina; 
treasurer, Rosa Ordéfiez, Extension Service. 

“Meet Your Needs” is the theme of the Associa- 
tion’s 1946-47 program of work. 

The “Asociacién de Clubes Juveniles” (Youth 
Clubs), made up of representatives from “Las 
Futuras Duefias de Casa de Puerto Rico,” (Future 
Homemakers of Puerto Rico), “Los Clubes 4 H” 
(4-H Clubs), and “Asociaci6n de Nifias Escuchas 
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de Puerto Rico” (Puerto Rico Girl Scouts Associa- 
tion) and organized under the sponsorship of the 
P.R. Home Economics Association, held its annual 
meeting on May 10. A high light in its work is the 
awarding of a fellowship to a member for scholar- 
ship and leadership. A 4-H club member won it 
this year. 

University of Puerto Rico. Lydia J. Roberts, 
visiting professor and head of the home economics 
department, is directing a vertical study of family 
living in Puerto Rico which includes about 1000 
families of all socio-economic levels. Many home 
economists are participating. 

Workshop for School Lunch Supervisors. The 
school lunch division of the Department of Educa- 
tion sponsored an intensive training course for 
school lunch supervisors from June 24 to July 19 at 
the University of Puerto Rico. It was directed by 
Maria Socorro Lacot of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Lydia J. Roberts collaborated with her in 
organizing the course and teaching the nutrition 
classes. 

Extension Service. Esther Seijo took part in 
the third nutrition workshop held in Santiago, 
Cuba. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA agents 
held meetings in St. Croix recently to interest 
small farmers in growing fruits and vegetables, 
raising their production of eggs and meat, and im- 
proving their nutrition standards. Nearly 500 
farmers attended. Colored films about canning 
and home economics were shown. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
Three meetings of the Association are scheduled 
for 1946-47. The first was held at the time of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction on October 
24 and 25. The main speaker was Paul Collier, 
director of the Bureau of Youth Services, Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. There 
was also a symposium on the new federally sup- 
ported school lunch program. 

The mid-year institute held in co-operation with 
the Rhode Island Dietetic and Nutrition Associa- 
tions will be continued. 

Rhode Island State College. On July 1, the 
Board of Trustees re-established the School of 
Home Economics as an independent one in the 
College. 

Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, formerly with the 
State Department of Education and district super- 
visor of the federal nursery school program in 
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News Notes 


Providence, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of child development and guidance. 

Providence. Seventeen talks on _ nutrition 
(sponsored jointly by the Providence School De- 
partment and the PTA) were given by home eco- 
nomics teachers in the elementary schools last May 
as part of an educational program for mothers of 
children entering school in September. 

Warwick. The high schools’ annual fashion 
show in June included aprons, cotton dresses, 
housecoats, woolen skirts, and cotton evening 
dresses, and a make-over project in which men’s 
suits had been made into women’s and big coats 
into smaller ones. Seniors modeled complete 
wardrobes of their own making. 

The final and most beautiful part of the show 
was the graduation dresses of pique, batiste, or- 
gandy, rayons, and poplins. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
An Association meeting was held at Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, on August 24. Reports 
of the Cleveland meeting of the AHEA were given 
by Esther Aalseth and Dixie Ebersole. Gladys 
Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, discussed func- 
tions and activities of the professional depart- 
ments, divisions, and committees and made sug- 
gestions for the work in South Dakota. Mable 
Bryan, president, presided at the morning session. 

The afternoon meeting was turned over to the 
new officers: president, Margaret McEniry; vice- 
president, Esther Aalseth; secretary, Ruth Sickles; 
and treasurer, Reva Anderson. 

Nutrition Committee. Committee members 
plan to give a demonstration or playlet on the 
school lunch at every Teachers’ Institute. The 
committee is making a survey of food habits of 
school children. 

South Dakota State College. Alice Rosenberger 
is continuing as acting dean as well as carrying on 
her regular work in clothing. 

Elizabeth C. Cooley is a new instructor in foods 
and home management. ; 

“Wool and Its Upkeep” by Lillian Lund has 
been issued as circular #63 by the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

University of South Dakota. The Vermillion 
Nursery School, housed for 10 years in the base- 
ment of Dakota Hall, was moved to downtown 
quarters in the Baptist Church basement this fall 
in order to provide more rooms for University 
The home economics department will 


women. 
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continue to sponsor the nursery school and furnish 
the equipment. 

Lola Lillian Lones is a new member of the home 
economics staff. 

Homemaking Teachers Conference. A confer- 
ence of homemaking teachers to consider further 
developments of the homemaking curriculum was 
held in Sioux Falls from August 19 to 23. 

Extension Service. Nora M. Hott and Nellie 
McLoughlin assisted with a series of home demon- 
stration council meetings to consider plans for the 
year. 

Mabel Bryan, Pauline DeHass, and Anna Wilson 
conducted a series of subject-matter training 
schools for 4-H leaders in nearly every county. A 
similar series will be held in the spring. 

Personnel changes include the following: Pauline 
DeHass, extension clothing specialist, succeeding 
Anna D. Walker, now in charge of rural youth 
organization; Edith Cheney, head of the music and 
recreation program; Mrs. Mary Kumlein McNees, 
home demonstration agent in Lake County; and 
Ima Crisman, assistant 4-H club leader. 

Farm Security Administration. A state confer- 
ence for farm and home management supervisors 
was held at South Dakota State College on Septem- 
ber 26 and 27. Anna Wilson presented the work 
on family nutrition, and E. K. Ferrell discussed 
“Yard Improvement and Windbreaks.” 

New home management supervisors are Vivian 
Stanton, whose headquarters is in Sioux Falls, and 
Mrs. Mildred Voigt, whose headquarters is in 
Wessington Springs. 


Tennessee 


West Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
Jessie W. Harris of the University of Tennessee 
spoke at the Association’s luncheon meeting in 
Memphis on November 8. 

East Tennessee Education Association. Speak- 
ers at the meeting of the home economics section in 
Knoxville on November 1 included Robert Foster 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, who talked on “‘Sig- 
nificance of Family Life in the World Today”; 
Marion Heard of the University of Tennessee, 
“New Craft Developments”; Mrs. Bertha McLeod, 
“High Lights of 1945 Tennessee Family Living”; 
and Marjorie Arbour, Louisiana Extension Service, 
“From Crinoline to Nylon.” 

Middle Tennessee Education Association. At 
the meeting of the home economics section in 
Nashville on October 18 Hanor A. Webb of Pea- 
body College spoke on “‘Foods of the Future” and 
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Iris Davenport of the Southern Agriculturist on 
“Quality versus Quantity.” Ethel Friedman pre- 
sided. 

University of Tennessee. The fal] quarter en- 
rollment in the School of Home Economics is 623 
undergraduate and 32 graduate students. 

New home economics faculty members include 
Helen Thomas, textiles and clothing department; 
Mary Reed, biochemist in nutrition; Marguerite 
Jackson, foods and nutrition; Echo Price, research 
assistant in nutrition; C. Jane Glass, crafts teacher; 
and Irma Ayers and Hazel Rainbolt, home eco- 
nomics education department. 

The junior staff consists of 19 graduate assis- 
tants. 

The foods department has begun a research pro- 
gram on frozen foods in co-operation with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Extension Service. A school in handicraft was 
conducted in Murfreesboro from October 23 to 25. 
Demonstrations were given of several crafts, in- 
cluding glove making. 

Mildred Kemmer, formerly extension nutrition 
specialist, is now head of the home economics de- 
partment at the Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


Texas 


North Texas State Teachers College. The Col- 
lege is now reorganized into a College of Liberal 
Arts and Schools of Business Administration, Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, and Music. 

Dr. Florence Scoular is dean of the School of 
Home Economics and chairman of the division of 
foods and nutrition; Mrs. Isla Mae Chapman is 
chairman of the division of home and family life; 
and Muriel Williams is chairman of the division of 
clothing, textiles, and related arts. 

The School of Home Economics will continue to 
receive this year an appropriation from a special 
fund granted by the legislature for research at the 
College. 

Lola Lackey, ’44, has a graduate fellowship at 
Cornell University this fall. 

Geraldine Wheeler, ’46, has a fellowship in nu- 
trition at the University of Tennessee. 

Refresher Courses for County Home Demon- 
stration Agents. A refresher training course for 
county home demonstration agents—the first of 
its kind in Texas—was offered from June 1 to 30 by 
the Texas Extension Service in co-operation with 
the faculty of Texas A & M College and members 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Twenty home demonstration agents and prospec- 
tive agents were enrolled. A second course fol- 
lowed the first. 

Eligibility for the course in the case of county 
home demonstration agents and assistant agents is 
contingent upon recommendation by their super- 
visors and approval by the county commissioners’ 
court; prospective agents are recommended by 
district agents and approved by the director of 
extension. 

The courses have had three purposes: (1) to pro- 
vide induction and orientation for newly employed 
and relatively inexperienced county home demon- 
stration agents and assistant agents; (2) to offer 
pre-induction and orientation for persons interested 
in becoming county home demonstration agents; 
and (3) to provide a means of professional ad- 
vancement for persons who have not recently had 
an opportunity to continue their professional 
study. 


Vermont 


University of Vermont. New faculty members 
include Frances Crumrine, associate professor of 
related art, who comes from the University of Cin- 
cinnati,and Maryalice Kelly of Lafayette, Indiana, 
instructor in clothing and textiles. 

A son, Lawrence George, was born on September 
23 to Mrs. Susan Larson, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing and textiles. 

Extension Service. Charlotte Beatty, a former 
home demonstration agent, has been appointed 
home management specialist to succeed Mrs. 
Charlotte Brooks, who has retired to devote her 
time to homemaking. 

Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. HEI]B’s. 

The HEIB’s had briefs of most of the talks at 
the April meeting of the Association mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the entire Association 
membership. 

Mount Vernon Homemakers’ Section. A Sep- 
tember program-planning meeting was held at the 
home of the treasurer, Mrs. Edith Johnson. Other 
officers are Mrs. Martha O’Donnell, chairman; 
Mrs. Ethel Pillar, vice-president; and Mrs. Anabel 
Milczewski, secretary. 

In October, the homemakers toured the labora- 
tories of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in Beltsville. 

Winter meetings will be devoted to a discussion 
of the study guide “Fundamentals for Homemak- 
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News Notes 


ing” prepared by the homemaking department of 
the AHEA. 

Northern Virginia District. The fall meeting 
was held at Madison College on November 9. 

Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia. Alice Holzhauer, ’46, has been added to 
the staff as assistant dietitian. 

State Board of Education. Six new field super- 
visors have been added to the state home economics 
supervisory staff: Elizabeth Cole as supervisor in 
southwest Virginia, with headquarters in Abing- 
don; Mrs. Eliza Trainham, who will have head- 
quarters in Marshall and will serve as supervisor 
for the counties in that section of northern Vir- 
ginia; Louise Swann, also supervisor in northern 
Virginia with headquarters in Harrisonburg; 
Hazel Wilhoite, supervisor in central] Virginia with 
headquarters in Madison; Loula Connelly, super- 
visor in south Virginia with headquarters in Law- 
renceville; and Lois Oliver, supervisor in western 
Virginia with headquarters in Buchanan. 

Extension Service. Mary Vernon Morgan, 
formerly assistant home agent in Montgomery 
County, is now home economist for the Lindsey- 
Robinson Milling Company in Roanoke. 

Louise Allsbrook has been appointed home dem- 
onstration agent in Washington County. 

Carl Bundy, former home agent in Patrick 
County, is now agent in Smythe County, which 
recently received an appropriation for home dem- 
onstration work. 

The vacancy in Patrick County has been filled by 
Elizabeth Whittaker. 

Farm Security Administration. At the quar- 
terly planning meetings of the county home man- 
agement supervisors in Abingdon and Richmond 
discussion centered on improving the job of home 
and farm planning and vitalizing home visits. 

Supervisors are showing families how to improve 
the convenience of their kitchens. 

All-day meetings on remodeling coats and dresses 
and cleaning, blocking, and restyling hats are being 
held in homes of FSA borrowers. 

Group demonstrations are being given on meat 
canning, bread making, school lunches, and house 
cleaning. 

Newport News. Jane Money, former home eco- 
nomics teacher, is now assistant designer for Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Studios in Hollywood. 

Richmond. Mrs. Mildred Martin, who came to 
the Virginia Electric and Power Company as their 
first home economist 19 years ago, retired on No- 
vember 1. 
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Washington 


Home Economics Education Conference. An 
all-state conference called at Washington State 
College from August 27 to 30 by Mrs. Nell C. 
Kantner was attended by 138 persons. Mattie 
Pattison of Iowa State College led the work on cur- 
riculum development, and Hazel Frost, national 
FHA adviser, assisted with development plans of 
the Washington Association of the FHA. Dean 
Velma Phillips and Jennie Rowntree, new director 
of the School of Home Economics at the University 
of Washington, were dinner speakers. 

University of Washington. Zyndell Berliner re- 
ceived the Borden Award for 1946-47. 

The three Sears-Roebuck Foundation scholar- 
ships to prospective teachers for a fifth year of 
training were granted this year to Jane Daniel, 
Betty Johnson, and Marilyn Seefield. 

Marion Featherstone, a new staff member, has 
taken over the home furnishings instruction. 

Dr. Kathleen Johnston is teaching courses in 
economics of the household formerly taught by 
Day Monroe. 

Grace Denny is revising her Fabrics. 

Washington State College. The new four-year 
course in interior decoration, headed by Ruth 
Smith, is jointly sponsored by the College of Home 
Economics and the fine arts department. Students 
majoring in this course will take 25 hours of home 
economics and 25 hours of fine arts. 

Summer school students in Ruth Smith’s class in 
“Art in Home and Dress” prepared a handbook of 
crafts for high school students which was published 
by the College of Home Economics. Included are 
projects applicable to home furnishings and to dress 
design. 

Two students in the textiles and clothing depart- 
ment offered a clothes counseling service to stu- 
dents during rushing and Freshman Week. 

New staff members include Emma Harris, who 
will teach courses in Child Guidance and Child 
Development; Dr. Nettie Esselbaugh, assistant 
professor of foods and nutrition; Dr. Thelma 
Thorne, supervisor of home economics education; 
Juanita Kahler, assistant professor in institutional 
economics; and Ruth McClead, instructor in foods 
and nutrition. 

Graduate fellowships are held by Mrs. Chang 
Chen Ching-lai in foods and nutrition research and 
by Gladys Nelson and Fanchon Warfield in housing 
research. Gladys Cooper and Dorothy Smith are 
teaching fellows in the foods and nutrition depart- 
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ment. Fellowships in child development have 
been awarded to Mrs. Gretchen Bronwick of North 
Dakota State College and Mrs. Harriet Snoeberger 
of Washington State College. Ethel Kruger of 
Eastern Washington College of Education has a 
teaching fellowship in textiles and clothing. 

Western Washington College of Education. 
Gertrude Ortgies is the new director of food ser- 
vices. She replaces Mary Miller, who resigned to 
be married. 

Seattle Public Schools. Home and Family Liv- 
ing, an Educational Guide to Progressive Growth 
in Family Life, recently off the press, is the result of 
six years of work by Seattle teachers. Vera Alder- 
son, curriculum assistant for three years, was re- 
sponsible for compiling and editing it, as well as for 
preparing with teacher committees much of the 
final copy. The book may be purchased from the 
Seattle Public Schools, 810 Dexter Avenue, 
Seattle 9. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan F. West is 
chairman of a professional education project of the 
American Dietetic Association. 

Olive Berry of the Simplicity Pattern Company 
talked to clothing and textiles students on October 
10 and presented a style show entitled ‘Flight into 
the Future.” 

The Stout Institute. Juliet Johnston is a new 
instructor in the related art department. 

Gloria Onarheim Wereley, ’46, is assistant mana- 
ger of the cafeteria. 

Dorothy Frels Thompson is assisting in the nur- 
sery school and studying for a master’s degree. 

Phyllis Wagner Schwebke resigned from the 
home education department and is now in Mil- 
waukee. 

Lillian Carson, who taught House Furnishing 
and Housing, has resigned. 

Mildred Moore spent the summer at Ohio State 
University studying toward a PhD in education. 

Gladys Trullinger studied at Iowa State College 
last summer. 

Extension Service. Hortensia Luna, who does 
editorial work for the Ministry of Agriculture in 
Peru, is spending three months in Wisconsin on a 
scholarship. She is studying extension work with 
a view to helping establish it for women in Peru. 

A training conference and workshop on housing 
for county extension agents and FSA workers of 
southwestern Wisconsin was held from October 2 
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to 4at the University of Wisconsin. Basic princi- 
ples of planning, remodeling, and building farm 
houses were discussed by Max J. LaRock, agricul- 
tural engineer; Margaret McCordic and Louise 
Young, extension specialists in home management; 
and others. 

Winifred Eastwood, Waukesha County home 
agent, is on nine months’ leave for study at Colum- 
bia University in the field of adult education. 

Farm Security Administration. Ethyl Morgan 
has returned to her former position as home super- 
visor in Marathon County. 

Annette Albright, formerly at Medford, is now 
home supervisor at Brainerd, Minnesota. 


Wyoming 

Teachers Conference. The Annual State 
Teachers Conference was held at the University of 
Wyoming from August 19 to 23. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood of Arizona conducted a 4$-day 
workshop on Teaching Social and Family Rela- 
tions. Hazel Frost, national adviser of the Future 
Homemakers of America, gave assistance with 
leadership training in the FHA. Jane Bemis pre- 
sented the Consumer Speaks project to the teacher 
group. 

Wyoming Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. The annual summer meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council was held in Thermopolis on August 
8 and 9. The program of work for the year was 
completed, and the constitution revised. Donna 
Zell Willis, national representative from Pacific 
Sub-Region C, reported on the Chicago meeting 
from June 28 to July 3. A state handbook has 
been developed for chapter use. 

Extension Service. A workshop for home dem- 
onstration agents was held from September 17 to 21. 
Sixteen attended. Anita Dickson of the Missouri 
Extension Service gave instruction in extension 
methods; Pauline Bunting directed the making of 
upholstered footstools; and Mrs. Evangeline J. 
Smith taught methods of canning poultry and 
meat. 

“Know Your County” is the theme being used in 
many Wyoming counties for Achievement Day 
programs as a means of encouraging use of local in- 
formation as background for program planning. 
During the workshop Mae Baird, state 4-H leader, 
discussed methods of securing this type of informa- 
tion and effective ways of using it with groups. 

University of Wyoming. Ruth Lambie, for- 
merly of Hood College, is a new staff member. 
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Abstracters, In Defense of, 229 

Abstracts from Periodicals: Consumer Problems, 
112, 239, 367; Education, 174, 504, 419; Family 
Economics—Home Management, 46, 176, 306, 
421, 531, 607, 668; Family Relations and Child 
Development, 49, 178, 369, 423, 609; Foods, 51, 
180, 308, 425, 611; Housing, 53, 182, 310, 427, 
613; Institution Administration, 115, 241, 533, 
671; Nutrition, 117, 243, 371, 535, 672; Social 
Welfare and Public Health, 119, 245, 373, 537, 
674; Textiles and Clothing, 121, 247, 375, 540 

Apams, Georcian. OES Eleventh Annual Sur- 
vey, 159 

Apams, Resa. The Work of Our Hands, 595 

Apetson, SapvE F. The Consumer Speaks— 
About Bread and Meat, 627 

Adult Education: Adult Education Studies Re- 
ported, 569; Stork Club—Adventure in Adult 
Education, 133; see also Education and Home 
Economics Education 

Adult Education Studies Reported, 569 

[Alderman, Mrs. Katharine M.], facing 385 

ALLEN, HELEN. Art Division [AHEA], Reports, 
364, 663 

American Home Economics Association: The 
AHEA Saga, 216, 275, 343, 507; AHEA’s Con- 
vention Program, facing 321; Association Busi- 
ness: 37th Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, 
429-492; The Association’s K.E.B., 69; The 
Association’s Long-Time Program of Work, 
429; Budget, 1946-47, 476; Candidates for 
AHEA Offices, 300; Constitution and By-Laws, 
470; Convention Résumé, 415; Dear AHEA 
Member [ed.], 362; Down-to-Earth Program 
[ed.], 166; For the Need of Our Times, 385; A 
Home for Home Economics, 413; Index to Asso- 
ciation Business Reports, 492; Introducing New 
AHEA Officers, 418; Legislative Program, 431; 
Legislative Program [Tentative], 296; Member- 
ship by Affiliated Associations, 480; 1946-47 
Program of Work, 429; Progress Report, 296; 
What Do I Get? [ed.], 38; see also Departments 
[AHEA], Divisions [AHEA], and Journat oF 
Home Economics. 

AHEA Memberships: We Move Forward, 660 


AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund: Have You 
Contributed? 659 

AHEA Saga, The, 216, 275, 343, 507 

AHEA Textile Scholarships, 292 

American Public Health Association: Educational 
Qualifications of Nutritionists in Health Agen- 
cies, 16 

American Vocational Association: For Peacetime 
Pursuits, 224 

Answer a Question, To, 600 

Apparel : see Textiles and Clothing 

Apprentice Training: Field Experience, 100 

ARMENTROUT, M. G. Bayonet Lock, Flexible 
Lid, 361 

Art Division [AHEA], Reports: 364, 432, 444, 663 

Art Exhibits, Traveling, 653 

Ary, JEAN (and Bern Bartey McLean). 
ing and Cooking of Lamb Legs, 646 

ASHER, JoHN W., JR. We Need New Blood: In 
REA, 230 

Association [AHEA] Business: 37th Annual Meet- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, 429-492 

Association’s K.E.B., The, 69 

ATKINSON, EstHER A. Home Economics in 
Institution Administration Department [AHEA], 
Report, 665 

Atomic Age Parents, 591 

ATWATER, HELEN W. The Association’s K.E.B., 
69 
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Back to the Colors, 292 

Background for Home Economists, 196 

Baker, G. L. (and G. M. GILuiGan). Polyphos- 
phates as Aid in Home Jellymaking, 348 

Baking Qualities, The New Flour, 353 

BALDWIN, KeruraH E. The AHEA Saga, 216, 
275, 343, 507 

[Baldwin, Keturah E.] The Association’s K.E.B., 
69 

BARAGAR, ARNOLD E. Postwar Equipment, i1; 
(et al.) If You’re Shopping for Home Equip- 
ment, 137, see also 360-361 

BaRBER, Mary I., ef al. Recruiting Home Econ- 
omists Through a Job Well Done, 406 
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Beaty, OpaAL Waymrre. Voice of the Commun- 
ity, 158 
BECHTEL, BARBARA, ef al. Chemistry of Ink 
Stain Removal from Fabrics, 649 
BEEMAN, Mary, ef al. Education for Safety, 283 
Benson, Dororny L. The Furniture Outlook, 
321 
Best, MABEL F. West Virginia Food Study, 31 
Better Living, Design for, 261 
BeEaTRIce, al. Training the HDA, 
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Annual Review of Biochemistry (Vol. XIV), 45 
Art of Plain Talk, The, 303 
Best from Midwest Kitchens, The, 606 
Better Nutrition for the Family, 530 
Boy’s Treasury of Things to Do, A, 667 
Build Together Americans, 111 
California Cook Book, The, 606 
Concha’s Mexican Cook Book, 606 
Cooking with a Foreign Flavor, 302 
Decorating Your Home, 303 
Democratic Human Relations—Promising Prac- 
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tion in the Social Studies, 605 
Economics for Consumers, 44 
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Health of the School Child, The, 604 
Helping Teachers Understand Children, 302 
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Home and Family Life Education in Elementary 
Schools, 667 
Home Cookbook, Louis Diat’s, 530 
Home Nursing with Confidence, 529 
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Industrial Oil and Fat Products, 237 
Junior Foods and Nutrition, 529 
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Living Together in the Family, 603 
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Marriage and Family Counseling, 172 
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Business: Recruiting Home Economists Through 
a Job Well Done—In Business, 407 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 468 

Buying, Reducing Guesswork in, 280 

“By Any Other Name. .. .”’ [ed.], 660 

By-Laws and Constitution [AHEA], 470 

BYRNE, VERONICA, ef al. Recruiting Home Econ- 
omists Through a Job Well Done, 406 
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Cafeteria Managers, Status of Teachers and, 338 

Cafeterias: Department Store Employees’ Cafe- 
teria, 154; School Lunch Manager, 654; School 
Lunch Workshop, 158 

CAMERON, JANET. Back to the Colors, 292 

CAMPBELL, JEANNETTE. Equipment Symposium, 
360 

Campus Co-operative Living, 329 

Candidates for AHEA Offices, 300 

Canning: Frozen Blueberries—Home Processing 
and Use, 291; Pressure Cooker Gauges and Food 
Spoilage, 85; Testing the Sealing Qualities of 
Jar Rings, 287 

Careers: See Vocational Guidance 

CARTER, DEANE G. The Consumer’s Investment 
in Housing, 398 

CasEY, Rosert S., ef al. Chemistry of Ink Stain 
Removal from Fabrics, 649 

Chairmen of State Consumer Interests Commit- 
tees, 632 

Charocopios School: SOS Number 2 [ed.], 295 

Charting Our Help for Foreign Students, 583 

Emiry. Taking Stock of Ourselves, 129 

Chemistry of Ink Stain Removal from Fabrics, 649 

Child Care: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Child Care Centers: see Nursery Schools 

Child Development: see Family Relations and 

Child Development 

Child Welfare Information Service, Inc.: “By Any 
Other Name...” [ed.], 660 

Choosing Community Services, 503 

Civilian Textiles, How the War Affected, 21 

Crark, Farru (and Jeanette B. McCay). Nu- 
tritive Value of the U. S. Food Supply, 333 

Cleveland Meeting: see American Home Economics 
Association 

Clothes Make the Woman, 520 

Clothing-Grooming Clinic, 32 

Clubs: Home Economics Clubs in High School, 
213 

Coffee-Makers: see If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137 
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Co.es, Jessre V. Teaching Grade Labeling, 211 

College Clubs: Recruiting Home Economists 
Through a Job Well Done—Through College 
Clubs, 411 

College Clubs Department [AHEA], Reports: 
365, 443, 449 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEAI, 
Reports: 299, 436, 446 

Cotuincs, Mary Louise. Adult Education Stud- 
ies Reported, 569 

Colombia, Home Economics Education in, 219 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 483-490; Re- 
ports: Apprentice Training, 450; Audio-visual 
Aids, 450; Borden Award, 450; Budget, Advisory 
on, 476; BHNHE, Advisory on, 451; Careers, 
451; Census, 451; College Clubs, Advisory on, 
451; Committees, 452; Constitution and By- 
Laws, 452; Consumer Education Service, Ad- 
visory on, 452; Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 452; Consumer Interests, 452; Co- 
operation with Southern !"egro Home Econ- 
omists, 453; Councilors’ Credentials, 453; 
Elections, 453; Evaluation, 453; Fellowship 
Awards, 453; Headquarters, Advisory to, 453; 
Historical Materials, 453; Home Economics in 
Education through Libraries, 454; Home Eco- 
nomics in Health Education, 454; Home 
Management, 454; Home Management and 
Family Economics, Joint Committee on, 454; 
Home Safety Education, 455; Information and 
Placement, 455; International, 455; Investm ent, 
475; [JouRNAL] Advisory Editorial, 455; Legisla- 
tive, 431, 456; Local Arrangements, 457; Mem- 
bership Credentials, 457; Membership Promo- 
tion, 457; Membership Standards, 458; National 
Conference on Family Life, 458; Nominating, 
459; Permanent Headquarters for AHEA, 459; 
Program-of-work, 429-430; Publications, Advi- 
sory on, 459; Registry of Home Economists, 
459; Research and Research Workers, 459; Res- 
olutions, 431; Revision of Association Hand- 
book, 460; School Lunch Committee of the 
Legislative Committee, 460; Time and Place of 
Meeting, 461, 481 

Community Bulletin Board: Voice of the Com- 
munity, 158 

Community Canneries: Back to the Colors, 292 

Community Nutrition Projects: Diet Surveys to 
Revive Nutrition Programs, 517; Food Forums 
in Maine, 656 

Community Services of Teachers: Choosing Com- 
munity Services, 503 
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Conclusive Evidence, 156 

Congratulations, 361 

Congress, The Consumer and, 388 

Connor, PRUDENCE STEVENS, ef aj. Extent of 
Information about Electric Equipment, 356 

Considering Food, 271 

Constitution and By-Laws [AHEA], 470 

Consumer and Congress, The, 388 

Consumer Buying, “Grass Root” Project—, 639 

Consumer Education: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Interests Committees, Chairmen of 
State, 632 

Consumer Problems: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
112, 239, 367; Chairmen of State Consumer 
Interests Committees, 632; The Consumer and 
Congress, 388; Consumer-Retailer Plans [ed.], 
599; The Consumer Speaks, 405; The Consumer 
Speaks—About Bread and Meat, 627; The Con- 
sumer Speaks—About House Dresses, 562; 
“Grass Root” Project—Consumer Buying, 639; 
Reducing Guesswork in Buying, 280; Teaching 
Grade Labeling, 211 

Consumer-Retailer Plans [ed.], 599 

Consumer Speaks, The, 405 

Consumer Speaks—About Bread and Meat, The, 
627 

Consumer Speaks—About House Dresses, The, 
562 

Consumer’s Investment in Housing, The, 398 

Convention Résumé, 415 

Coon, Bevtan I. Summer Workshops for College 
Teachers, 222 

Co-operative Living, Campus, 329 

Co-operatives, We Need New Blood in Purchasing, 
230 

CRANE, WILLIAM P. Houses and Housing, 643 

CRESSWELL, May, e¢ al. Training the HDA, 341 

Curtiss, ELISABETH Armour. Ironic Error, 360 

CusHinc, Hazet M. (and HEten Harr- 
NEss). The Play School as Laboratory for 
Home Economics Classes in High School, 499 

CusHMAN, Etta M. Kitchens That Fit, 579 
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Davis, Daisy. Household Equipment Labora- 
tory, 82 

Davis, Emmy C. Our New Bread Prospects, 221 

Dawson, Etsie H., e¢ al. Testing the Sealing 
Qualities of Jar Rings, 287 

Dear AHEA Member [ed.], 362 

Defense of Abstracters, In, 229 

Delinquency: To Help Prevent Delinquent Trends, 
557 
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Deluge, A [ed.], 660 

Demonstration Technique: “Not What They 
Hear, but What They See,” 269 

Department Store Employees’ Cafeteria, 154 

Departments [AHEA]: To Answer a Question [ed.], 
600; Officers, 482; Plans for Action, 436-443; 
Reports: College Club, 365, 443, 449; Colleges 
and Universities, 299, 436, 446; Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 108, 437, 446; Extension 
Service, 437, 447, 664; Farm Security, 438; 
Home Economics in Business, 171, 439, 447; 
Home Economics in Institution Administration, 
440, 448, 665; Homemaking, 42, 440, 448; Re- 
search, 441, 448; Social Welfare and Public 
Health, 109, 441, 449 

Design for Better Living, 261 

Developing Good Habits in the Use of Money, 79 

Developing Home Economics Leaders, 65 

Dicks, Dororuy. Family Economics Division 
[AHEA], Report, 235; To Helen Hostetter, Bless 
Her Heart! 525 

Diet at a Hostel in India, The, 95 

Diet Surveys to Revive Nutrition Programs, 517 

Divisions [AHEA]: To Answer a Question [ed.], 
600; Officers, 482; Plans for Action, 432-436; 
Reports: Art, 364, 432, 444, 663; Family Eco- 
nomics—Home Management, 235, 432, 444; 
Family Relations and Child Development, 170, 
433, 444; Food and Nutrition, 236, 434, 445; 
Housing, 435, 445; Textiles and Clothing, 110, 
436, 446 

Domestic Issue No. 1 [ed.], 104 

Dominance of Things, Freedom from the, 395 

Down-to-Earth Program [ed.], 166 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dyer, ExizaBetH. College Club Department 
[AHEA], Report, 365 
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Economics: see Family Economics 

Editor of Association Publications [AHEA], Re- 
port, 467 

Editor of Consumer Education Service [AHEA], 
Report, 467 

Editor’s Basket, From the, 40, 106, 168, 233, 297, 
527, 601, 661 

Educating the Food Handler, 98 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 174, 304, 
419; Education for Teaching and Family Life, 
496; A Human Relationships Laboratory, 634; 
The Job Ahead in General Education, 573; Kent 
County Story, 358; Social Responsibilities of the 
Teacher, 493; Speech Needs of Home Economics 
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Students, 641; Traveling Art Exhibits, 653; 
see also Adult Education, Family Life Educa- 
tion, Home Economics Education, and Work- 
shops 

Education for Safety, 283 

Education for Teaching and Family Life, 496 

Educational Qualifications of Nutritionists in 
Health Agencies, 16 

Epwarps, AticeE L. Paul M. Williams, Pioneer, 
152 

Effect of the War on Food Habits in Hawaii, 91 

Effie I. Raitt, 199 

EnLers, MABELLE S. (and M. Marre Harris). 
Status of Teachers and Cafeteria Managers, 
338 

EICHELBERGER, Marietta. Social Welfare and 
Public Health Department [AHEA], Report, 
109 

Electric Equipment, Extent of Information about, 
356 

Electric Irons, Roasters, and Toasters: see If 
You’re Shopping for Home Equipment, 137 

Elementary and Secondary Schools Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 108, 437, 446 

Ellen H. Richards Fellow, Report, 463 

SARAH PorTteR. We Need New Blood: 
In Purchasing Co-operatives, 230 

ELurrHorPe, VERA, ef al. Education for Safety, 
283 

Equipment: see Household Equipment 

Equipment Symposium, 360 

Evans, Mary EuizaBetn. Nursery School Les- 
sons Learned in Wartime, 257 

Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 464 

Expanding Our Consciences and Our Wills, 204 

Extension: Recruiting Home Economists Through 
a Job Well Done—In Extension, 406 

Extension Service: For Extension Work with 
Families, 354; Home Demonstrators in Vene- 
zuela, 1; Training the HDA, 341; Wanted: 
HDA’s, 165; see also Home Demonstration 
Agents 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], Reports: 
437, 447, 664 

Extension Work with Families, For, 354 

Extent of Information about Electric Equipment, 
356 


F 


Fabric Forecast, 74 

Family: see Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment 

The Family: “By Any Other Name. . .”’ [ed.], 660 


Family Economics—Home Management: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 46, 176, 306, 421, 531, 
607, 668; Considering Food, 271; Developing 
Good Habits in the Use of Money, 79; Expand- 
ing Our Consciences and Our Wills, 204; Family 
Economics Research Evaluated, 586 

Family Economics—Home Management Division 
[AHEA], Reports: 235, 432, 444 

Family Economics Research Evaluated, 586 

Family Life Education: Campus Co-operative 
Living, 329; Education for Teaching and Family 
Life, 496; Never Too Young, 521; see also Edu- 
cation and Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment 

Family Relations and Child Development: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 49, 178, 369, 423, 609; 
Atomic Age Parents, 591; Nutrition Education 
for the Very Young, 265; Stork Club—Adven- 
ture in Adult Education, 133; see also Family 
Life Education and Nursery Schools 

Family Relations and Child Development Division 
[AHEA] Reports: 170, 433, 444 

Farm Security Department [AHEA] Report, 438 

Farms: Sources of Improved Living on Family 
Farms, 401 

FELDMAN, ANNETTE YOUNG (and GzRTRUDE 
KaIsER). Diet Surveys to Revive Nutrition 
Programs, 517 

Fellows [AHEA] Reports, 463 

Fenton, Farrn (and Norma Horatinc). Thi- 
amine and Riboflavin Retention in Soy-Ex- 
tended Pork Loaves of Two Sizes, 513 

FERREE, JOHN W., MD. Social Responsibilities 
of the Teacher, 493 

Field Experience, 100 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 466 

Firzsmamons, CLEO. Family Economics Research 
Evaluated, 586 

FLapoes, KAREN. Conclusive Evidence, 156 

FLETCHER, Hazer M. (and Bess V. Morrison). 
Science Helps Solve Our Clothing Problems, 
509; (et al.) How the War Affected Civilian 
Textiles, 21 

Flour: Our New Bread Prospects, 221; The New 
Flour—Baking Qualities, 353 

FAO [Food and Agriculture Organization] Is 
Launched, 88; see also Food in the International 
Situation, 392 

Food and Nutrition: Back to the Colors, 292; 
Considering Food, 271; The Consumer Speaks— 
About Bread and Meat, 627; The Diet at a 
Hostel in India, 95; Diet Surveys to Revive 
Nutrition Programs, 517; Educating the Food 
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Handler, 98; Effect of the War on Food Habits 
in Hawaii, 91; FAO Is Launched, 88; Food 
Forums in Maine, 656; Food in the International 
Situation, 392; The New Flour: Baking Quali- 
ties, 353; “Not What They Hear, but What 
They See,” 269; Nutrition Made Meaningful, 
654; Nutritive Value of the U. S. Food Supply, 
333; Our New Bread Prospects, 221; Polyphos- 
phates as Aid in Home Jellymaking, 348; Pro- 
cedures Which Reduce Food Costs, 7, see also 
Tronic Error, 360; School Lunch Manager, 654; 
Thawing and Cooking of Lamb Legs, 646; 
Thiamine and Riboflavin Retention in Soy-Ex- 
tended Pork Loaves of Two Sizes, 513; West 
Virginia Food Study, 31; see also Canning 


Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports: 
236, 434, 445 

Food Costs: Procedures Which Reduce Food Costs, 
7; see also Ironic Error, 360 

Food Forums in Maine, 656 

Food Habits in Hawaii, Effect of the War on, 91 

Food Handler, Educating the, 98 

Food in the International Situation, 392 

Food Service, 100 

Food Service Directors Conference: Food Service, 
100 

Food Spoilage, Pressure Cooker Gauges and, 85 

Food Survey: West Virginia Food Study, 31 

Foods: Abstracts from Periodicals, 51, 180, 308, 
425, 611 

For the Need of Our Times, 385 

Foreign Students, Charting Our Help for, 583 

4-H Club Activities: Recruiting Home Economists 
Through a Job Well Done—Through 4-H Club 
Activities, 412 

Freedom from the Dominance of Things, 395 

Freezers: If You’re Shopping for Home Equip- 
ment, 137 

From Miss Ravenhill at 87, 103 

From the Editor’s Basket, 40, 106, 168, 233, 297, 
527, 601, 661 

Frost, Hazer. FHA Comes of Age, 157 

Frozen Blueberries: Home Processing and Use, 291 

Frozen Meats: Thawing and Cooking of Lamb 
Legs, 646 

FULLER, MarGaRetT F. Prepayment Health 
Plan, 593 

Furniture Outlook, The, 321 

Furthering Good Human Relations, 277 

FHA [Future Homemakers of America] Comes of 
Age, 157; see also Recruiting Home Economists 
Through a Job Well Done—Through the FHA, 
412 
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GILLIGAN, G. M. (and G. L. Baker). Polyphos- 
phates as Aid in Home Jellymaking, 348 

GLeITz, FLORENCE M. Released Time, 103 

GOEPPINGER, KATHERINE. New Opportunities 
for Home Economists, 592 

Grade Labeling, Teaching, 211 

“Grass Root”? Project—Consumer Buying, 639 

Greece: SOS Number 2 [ed.], 295 

Griem, Breta L. Educating the Food Handler, 
98 

Grooming: Clothing-Grooming Clinic, 32 

Grove, C. S., JRr., et al. Chemistry of Ink Stain 
Removal from Fabrics, 649 

GRUELLE, KATHARINE Bazore. Effect of the 
War on Food Habits in Hawaii, 91 

Guesswork in Buying, Reducing, 280 


H 


HALL, FLorENce L. Wanted: HDA’s, 165 

Handicraft: The Work of Our Hands, 595 

Harris, Jessie W. A Home for Home Eco- 
nomics, 413 

Harris, M. Marre (and MABELLE S. EHLERs). 
Status of Teachers and Cafeteria Managers, 338 

Harris, RayMonp P. “Grass Root” Project— 
Consumer Buying, 639 

Hart, Leo B. (and Grace L. Peopres). Teach- 
ing Home Economics in a Trailer, 193 

HARTNESS, HELEN THuN (and Hazet M. Cusu- 
tNG). The Play School as Laboratory for Home 
Economics Classes in High School, 499 

Have You Contributed? [ed.], 659 

Hawaii, Effect of the War on Food Habits in, 91 

Health: Prepayment Health Plan, 593; see also 
Food and Nutrition and Social Welfare and 
Public Health 

Health Agencies, Educational Qualifications of 
Nutritionists in, 16 

HEATHMAN, JEssrE E. IHEA Housing Survey, 33 

HEFLIN, Bess. Colleges and Universities Depart- 
ment [AHEA], Report, 299 

Hecstap, THorA, ef al. Recruiting Home Econ- 
omists Through a Job Well Done, 407 

Hetsic, Cart P. Sources of Improved Living on 
Family Farms, 401 

Help Prevent Delinquent Trends, To, 557 

HESELTINE, Marjorie M., ef al. Educational 
Qualifications of Nutritionists in Health Agen- 
cies, 16 

Hever, LEONE ANN. Fabric Forecast, 74 

High School Clubs: Home Economics Clubs in 
High School, 213 
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High School Home Economics Classes: The Play 
School as Laboratory for Home Economics 
Classes in High School, 499 

e, ef al. Recruiting Home Econ- 

* omists Through a Job Well Done, 407 

HoFFMAN, KATHARINE. The Status of Home 
Economics in India, 637; (and CLEONE BROOK- 
INS WARNER), The Diet at a Hostel in India, 
95 

Home Demonstration Agents: Home Demonstra- 
tors in Venezuela, 1; Training the HDA, 341; 
Wanted: HDA’s, 165; see also Extension Service 

Home Demonstrators in Venezuela, 1 

Home Economics: Taking Stock of Ourselves, 129; 
We Speak Their Language, 105 

Home Economics Abroad: The Diet at a Hostel in 
India, 95; Home Demonstrators in Venezuela, 
1; Home Economics Education in Colombia, 
219; Home Economics in Poland [ed.], 232; The 
Status of Home Economics in India, 637 

Home Economics as Professional Education, 621 

Home Economics Clubs in High School, 213 

Home Economics Education: Home Economics as 
Professional Education, 621; Household Equip- 
ment Laboratory, 82; Kent County Story, 358; 
Nutrition Education for the Very Young, 265; 
Our Home Management Program Today, 201; 
The Play School as Laboratory for Home Eco- 
nomics Classes in High School, 499; Teaching 
Home Economics in a Trailer, 193; see also Adult 
Education, Education, Family Life Education, 
and It’s a Good Idea! 

Home Economics Education in Colombia, 219 

Home Economics History: The AHEA Saga, 216, 
275, 343, 507; Background for Home Econo- 
mists, 196 

Home Economics in Business Department [AHEA], 
Reports: 171, 439, 447 

Home Economics in Business, Training for, 207; 
see also Purdue Answers Challenge, 598 

Home Economics in India, The Status of, 637 

Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Department [AHEA], Reports: 440, 448, 665 

Home Economics in Poland [ed.], 232 

Home Economics Leaders, Developing, 65 

Home Economics Students, Speech ‘Needs of, 641 

Home Economists: Background for Home Econo- 
mists, 196; Taking Stock of Ourselves, 129 

Home Equipment, If You’re Shopping for, 137, see 
also 360-361 

Home for Home Economics, A, 413 

Home Freezers: see If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137 
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Home Management: Our Home Management Pro- 
gram Today, 201 

Home Service, We Need New Blood in, 229 

Homemaking: Recruiting Home Economists 
Through a Job Well Done—In Homemaking, 409 

Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports: 42, 
440, 448 

HosTetrerR, HELEN P. Convention Résumé, 415 

[Hostetter, Helen P.]: To Helen Hostetter, Bless 
Her Heart! 525 

Norma (and Farrn Fenton). Thi- 
amine and Riboflavin Retention in Soy- 
Extended Pork Loaves of Two Sizes, 513 

Hovucnron, Dororny. AHEA Textile Scholar- 
ships, 292; Reducing Guesswork in Buying, 280 

House Dresses: The Consumer Speaks—About 
House Dresses, 562 

House Furnishings: The Furniture Outlook, 321; 
see also Household Equipment 

House Planning, Postwar, 594 

Household Equipment: Equipment Symposium, 
360; Extent of Information about Electric 
Equipment, 356; Field Experience, 100; The 
Furniture Outlook, 321; Household Equipment 
Laboratory, 82; If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 ; Kitchens That 
Fit, 579; Postwar Equipment, 11; Pressure 
Cooker Gauges and Food Spoilage, 85; Some 
Household Equipment Developments, 575 

Household Equipment Laboratory, 82 

Household Management: see Home Management 

Houses and Housing, 643 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 53, 182, 310, 
427, 613; The Consumer’s Investment in Hous- 
ing, 398; Domestic Issue No. 1 [ed.], 104; Houses 
and Housing, 643; IHEA Housing Survey, 33; 
Postwar House Planning, 594 

Housing Division [AHEA], Reports: 435, 445 

How the War Affected Civilian Textiles, 21 

[Howe, Harriet R.]: Consumer Advocate, 149 

Howe, Harrret R. FAO Is Launched, 88 

Hu turisH, H. Gorpon. The Job Ahead in Gen- 
eral Education, 573 

Human Relations, Furthering Good, 277 

Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry, 
71 

Human Relationships Laboratory, A, 634 

HunscHER, HELEN. Food and Nutrition Division 
[AHEA], Report, 236 
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If You’re Shopping for Home Equipment, 137, see 
also 360-361 
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IHEA [Illinois Home Economics Association] 
Housing Survey, 33 

Improved Living on Family Farms, Sources of, 401 

In Defense of Abstracters, 229 

Index to Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 
492 

India: The Diet at a Hostel in India, 95; The Status 
of Home Economics in India, 637 

Ink Stain Removal from Fabrics, Chemistry of, 649 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 115, 241, 533, 671; Department Store 
Employees’ Cafeteria, 154; Educating the Food 
Handler, 98; Household Equipment Laboratory, 
82; Human Relations in the Restaurant Indus- 
try, 71; Procedures Which Reduce Food Costs, 7, 
see also Ironic Error, 360 

International Situation, Food in the, 392 

Introducing New AHEA Officers, 418 

Ironic Error, 360 

Irons, Electric: see If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137 

It’s a Good Idea! 35, 101, 162, 227, 293, 359, 523, 
596, 658 


J 


Jacosson, SELMA. On the Alert with TCRA, 99 

Jar Rings, Testing the Sealing Qualities of, 287 

JARRARD, SALLY. Procedures Which Reduce Food 
Costs, 7, see also Ironic Error, 360 

Jellymaking, Polyphosphates as Aid in Home, 348 

Job Ahead in General Education, The, 573 

Job Opportunities: Conclusive Evidence, 156 

Jonson, Mrs. Bernyece. Homemaking De- 
partment [AHEA], Report, 42 

Jonson, NELLIE SARGENT. Traveling Art Ex- 
hibits, 653 

Jones, DorotHy ELLEN. Congratulations, 361 

Journat or Home Economics: The Association’s 
K.E.B., 69; In Defense of Abstracters, 229; The 
Journat’s New Editor [ed.], 526; To Helen Hos- 
tetter, Bless Her Heart! [ed.], 525 

Journal of Social Case Work: “By Any Other 
Name.. .” [ed.], 660 

Journat’s New Editor, The [ed.], 526 

Justmy, Marcaret M. Background for Home 
Economists, 196; Freedom from the Dominance 
of Things, 395 


K 


Kaltser, GERTRUDE (and ANNETTE YOUNG FELD- 
MAN). Diet Surveys to Revive Nutrition Pro- 


grams, 517 
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Karcu, Marye Apams, e al. Education for 
Safety, 283 

Kent County Story, 358 

Kirkpatrick, Mary E. Frozen Blueberries: 
Home Processing and Use, 291 

Kitchen Ranges: see If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 

Kitchens That Fit, 579 

KNowLes, ELatne. Our Home Management Pro- 
gram Today, 201; (et al.) If You’re Shopping for 
Home Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 

Krarr, Epna. Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Department [AHEA], Report, 108 

KuMLeR, KATHARINE W. Campus Co-operative 
Living, 329 


L 


Labeling, Teaching Grade, 211 

Lamb Legs, Thawing and Cooking of, 646 

Leaders, Developing Home Economics, 65 

Legislation: [AHEA] Legislative Program, 431; 
[AHEA] Legislative Program [Tentative] [ed.}, 
296; Domestic Issue No. 1 [ed.], 104; Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill, 225; see also 
Washington News 

Legislative Program [AHEA], 431 

Legislative Program [Tentative] [ed.], 296 

LEVERTON, RutH M., e al. Recruiting Home 
Economists Through a Job Well Done, 406 

Lewis, Dora S. For the Need of Our Times, 385 

Lewis, MARY GUNNELL. Home Demonstrators in 
Venezuela, 1 

LIBERSHALL, TERESA. Department Store Em- 
ployees’ Cafeteria, 154 

Lrypman, Ina S. Training for Home Economics 
in Business, 207, see also Purdue Answers Chal- 
lenge, 598 

LinpstrRoM, CORNELIA, e al. Recruiting Home 
Economists Through a Job Well Done, 406 

Liston, Marcaret I. Expanding Our Con- 
sciences and Our Wills, 204 

Lorr, Joan A., ef al. Testing the Sealing Quali- 
ties of Jar Rings, 287 

Lunches: see School Lunch 

LynvE, Mrs. Lyp1a ANN. Family Relations and 
Child Development Division [AHEA], Report, 
170 


M 


McCay, JEANETTE B. (and Farrn Crark). Nu- 
tritive Value of the U. S. Food Supply, 333 
McCracken, Eart C. Some Household Equip- 
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ment Developments, 575; (e al.) If You're 
Shopping for Home Equipment, 137, see also 360— 
361 

McDovcal1, Frank L. Food in the Interna- 
tional Situation, 392 

Mack, PAULINE BEERY, ef al. 
fected Civilian Textiles, 21 

McLean, Bern Barmey (and JEAN Ary). 
ing and Cooking of Lamb Legs, 646 

Massey, Letta. Dear AHEA Member [ed.], 362; 
What Do I Get? [ed.], 38 

May, EuizaBetu. Education for Teaching and 
Family Life, 496 

Meat: The Consumer Speaks—About Bread and 
Meat, 627 

Merce, Leonarp E. (and Maurice F. Seay). 
Design for Better Living, 261 

Membership [AHEA] by Affiliated Associations, 
480 

Miram, AvAB. Effie I. Raitt, 199 

Mixers: see If You’re Shopping for Home Equip- 
ment, 137 

Money, Developing Good Habits in the Use of, 
79 

Morris, MARGARET M. Food Service, 100 

Morrison, Bess V. (and Hazer M. FLErcHer). 
Science Helps Solve Our Clothing Problems, 509; 
(et al.) How the War Affected Civilian Tex- 
tiles, 21 

Morse, EstHer CHAPMAN, ef al. 
Affected Civilian Textiles, 21 

{[Mount, Marie], Introducing New AHEA Officers, 
418 

Munpt, Epna. Home Economics Clubs in High 
School, 213 


How the War Af- 


Thaw- 


How the War 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council: Consumer- 
Retailer Plans [ed.], 599 

Need of Our Times, For the, 385 

NEEL, RutHS. Nutrition Education for the Very 
Young, 265 

Negro Education: Education for Teaghing and 
Family Life, 496 

Never Too Young, 521 

New Flour, The: Baking Qualities, 353 

New Opportunities for Home Economists, 592 

News from the Field, 55, 123, 184, 249, 312, 377, 
542, 615, 677 

NIcHOLs, RaLpu G. Speech Needs of Home Eco- 
nomics Students, 641 

Nrxon, Mrs. Irma NisBet, ef al. Recruiting 
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Home Economists Through a Job Well Done, 
406 
“Not What They Hear, but What They See,” 269 
Nursery School Lessons Learned in Wartime, 257 
Nursery Schools: A Human Relationships Labo- 
ratory, 634; Nursery School Lessons Learned in 
Wartime, 257; The Play School as Laboratory 
for Home Economics Classes in High School, 499 
Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 117, 243, 
371, 535, 672; see also Food and Nutrition 
Nutrition Education: Kent County Story, 358 
Nutrition Education for the Very Young, 265 
Nutrition Made Meaningful, 654 
Nutrition Programs, Diet Surveys to Revive, 517 
Nutritionists in Health Agencies, Educational 
Qualifications of, 16 
Nutritive Value of the U. S. Food Supply, 333 
[Nye, Claribel], Introducing New AHEA Officers, 
418 


O’Brien, Rutw. The Consumer Speaks, 405; 
Harriet R. Howe: Consumer Advocate, 149 

Occupational Guidance: see Vocational Guidance 

O’Connor, H. T. To Help Prevent Delinquent 
Trends, 557 

OES [Office of Experiment Stations] Eleventh 
Annual Survey, 159 

Officers [AHEA]: Personnel, 481-490; Reports of 
Staff Officers: Business Manager, 468; Editor of 
Association Publications, 467; Editor of Con- 
sumer Education Service, 467; Executive Secre- 
tary, 464; Field Secretary, 466 

Officers and Committees, 481-490 

Omicron Nu Fellow, Report, 463 

On the Alert with TCRA [Textiles-Clothing-Re- 
lated Arts Forum], 99 

Our Home Management Program Today, 201 

Our New Bread Prospects, 221 

Outlooks [ed.], 660 


P 


Parents, Atomic Age, 591 

PaTTEN, Dorotuy. Clothing-Grooming Clinic, 32 

PaTTERSON, Mrs. WILLARD C. Postwar House 
Planning, 594 

Peacetime Pursuits, For, 224 

Peet, Louise J. Charting Our Help for Foreign 
Students, 583; (e# al.) If You’re Shopping for 
Home Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 

PENNOCK, JEAN. Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social 
Security Bill, 225 ; 
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PEopLes, GRACE L. (and Leo B. Hart). Teaching 
Home Economics in a Trailer, 193 

Permanent Headquarters Fund: Have You Con- 
tributed? [ed.], 659; A Home for Home Eco- 
nomics, 413 

Personal Relations: Furthering Good Human Rela- 
tions, 277 

PuEtps, ErHet L., ef al. How the War Affected 
Civilian Textiles, 21 

Plans for Action in 1946-47, Division and Depart- 
ment, 432-443 

Play School as Laboratory for Home Economics 
Classes in High School, The, 499 

Auice, e¢ al. Recruiting Home Economists 
Through a Job Well Done, 406 

Poland, Home Economics in, 232 

Polyphosphates as Aid in Home Jellymaking, 348 

Pork: Thiamine and Riboflavin Retention in Soy- 
Extended Pork Loaves of Two Sizes, 513 

Postwar Equipment, 11 

Postwar House Planning, 594 

Potter, P. B. We Need New Blood, 229; (et al.) 
If You’re Shopping for Home Equipment, 137, 
see also 360-361 

Prairie View University: Education for Teaching 
and Family Life, 496 

Prenatal Care: Stork Club—Adventure in Adult 
Education, 133 

Prepayment Health Plan, 593 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations, 491 

Pressure Cooker Gauges and Food Spoilage, 85 

Pressure Cooker Saucepans: see If You’re Shopping 
for Home Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 

Pressure Cookers: see If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 

PreveEY, EstHER E. Atomic Age Parents, 591; 
Developing Good Habits in the Use of Money, 79 

Price, Hazet Huston. Choosing Community 
Services, 503 

Procedures Which Reduce Food Costs, 7, see also 
Tronic Error, 360 

Professional Education, Home Economics as, 621 

Program of Work [AHEA]: The Association’s 
Long-time Program of Work, 429; 1946-47, 429 

Progress Report [ed.], 296 

Public Health: see Social Welfare and Public 
Health 

Purdue Answers Challenge, 598 


Q 
Qualifications of Nutritionists in Health Agencies, 
Educational, 16 
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{Raitt, Effie I.], 199 

Ranges: see If You’re Shopping for Home Equip- 
ment, 137; see also 360-361 

RAVENHILL, ALICE. From Miss Ravenhill at 87, 
103 

ReaD, KaTHERINE H. A Human Relationships 
Laboratory, 634 

Recruiting by Scholarships [ed.], 363 

Recruiting Home Economists Through a Job Well 
Done, 406 

REDFIELD, Gait M., ef al. If You’re Shopping for 
Home Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 

Reducing Guesswork in Buying, 280 

Refrigerators: see If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137 

Regions [AHEA]: see Regional Councilors, 481 

Released Time, 103 

REMsSBURG, RuTH, ef al. Education for Safety, 283 

RENNOE, Haze. Textiles and Clothing Division 
[AHEA], Report, 110 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 489-490; Re- 
ports: American Standards Association, Ad- 
visory Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods 
of the, 461; American Standards Association, 
Council of the, 461; Co-ordinating Council of 
AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 462; Future Home- 
makers of America, Advisory Board of, 462; 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 462; Prac- 
tical Nurse Education Association, Advisory 
Committee of the, 463; Saunders Exploratory 
Committee, 463; Three National Nursing Or- 
ganizations, Advisory Committee of the, 463; 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 463 

Research: Recruiting Home Economists Through 
a Job Well Done—In Research, 409 

Research Department [AHEA], Reports: 441, 448 

Resolutions [AHEA], 431 

Restaurant Industry, Human Relations in the, 71 

Riboflavin: Thiamine and Riboflavin Retention in 
Soy-Extended Pork Loaves of Two Sizes, 513 

River, EvizaBetH. Stork Club: Adventure in 
Adult Education, 133 

Roaster, Electric: see If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equipment, 137 

Rosertson, HELEN. Home Economics in Busi- 
ness [AHEA], Report, 171 

[Rodenwold, Zelta Feike], The JourRNAL’s New 
Editor [ed.], 526 

REA [Rural Electrification Administration], We 
Need New Blood in, 230 
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Safety, Education for, 283 

Salaries: Status of Teachers and Cafeteria Mana- 
gers, 338 

SaTER, Ent, et al. If You’re Shopping for Home 
Equiprrent, 137, see also 360-361 

SaTeR, LENORE. We Need New Blood: In 
BHNHE, 230; (ef al.) If You’re Shopping for 
Hore Equipment, 137, see also 360-361 

Scholarships, AHEA Textile, 292 

€cholarships, Recruiting by [ed.], 363 

School Lunch: see Cafeterias 

€chool Lunch Manager, 654 

School Lunch Workshop, 158 

Science Helps Solve Our Clothing Problems, 509 

Sealing Qualities of Jar Rings, Testing the, 287 

Seay, Maurice F. (and Leonarp E. MEECcE). 
Design for Better Living, 261 

Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Produc- 
cion de Alimentos: Home Demonstrators in 
Venezuela, 1 

SEeYsE, HELEN MILLER, e/ al. Extent of Informa- 
tion about Electric Equipment, 356 

SHank, Dororny E., ef al. Testing the Sealing 
Qualities of Jar Rings, 287 
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Social Security: Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social 
Security Bill, 225 
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and Riboflavin Retention in, 513 
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493; Status of Teachers and Cafeteria Managers, 
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a Job Well Done—In Teaching, 408; Teaching 
Grade Labeling, 211; Teaching Home Economics 
in a Trailer, 193; see also Adult Education, Edu- 
cation, Home Economics Education, and It’s a 
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Teaching Grade Labeling, 211 

Teaching Home Economics in a Trailer, 193 

Teaching Tips: see It’s a Good Idea! 

Testing the Sealing Qualities of Jar Rings, 287 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
121, 247, 375, 540; AHEA Textile Scholarships, 
292; Chemistry of Ink Stain Removal from Fab- 
rics, 649; Clothes Make the Woman, 520; 
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Trailer, 193 

Training for Home Economics in Business, 207, 
see also Purdue Answers Challenge, 598 

Training the HDA [Home Demonstration Agent], 
341 

Traveling Art Exhibits, 653 
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omists Through a Job Well Done, 406; Train- 
ing for Home Economics in Business, 207, see 
also Purdue Answers Challenge, 598 
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Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill, 225 
WatsH, Letitia. For Peacetime Pursuits, 224; 
Home Economics as Professional Education, 621 
Wanted: HDA’s, 165 


Warp, Giapys J., ef al. Education for Safety, 283 
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HorrMan). The Diet at a Hostel in India, 95 

Washing Machines: see If You’re Shopping for 
Home Equipment, 137 

Washington News: facing 1, 65, 129, 193, 257, 
493, 557, 621 

Watch Out . . . for UNESCO [ed.], 167 

Watson, Lucttte T. School Lunch Workshop, 
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Watts, Betty M. Developing Home Economics 
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We Move Forward [ed.], 660 

We Need New Blood, 229-230 

We Speak Their Language [ed.], 105 

Wearing Apparel: see Textiles and Clothing 

WELDoN, Myrrtie. Extension Service Depart- 
ment [AHEA], Report, 664 

West Virginia Food Study, 31 

What Can I Do: Recruiting Home Economists 
Through a Job Well Done—What Can I Do? 
410 

What Do I Get? [ed.], 38 

WuirE, Marre. Home Economics Education in 
Colombia, 219 

Waittock, Mary C. (and ALice SuNDQUIST). 
The Consumer Speaks—About House Dresses, 
562 

Wayte, Foote. Human Relations in 
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{Williams, Paul M.], Pioneer, 152 
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Economists Through a Job Well Done, 406 

WJCC [Women’s Joint Congressional Committee], 
The [ed.], 231 

Woopnouse, Cuase Gornc. The Consumer and 
Congress, 388 

Work of Our Hands, The, 595 

Workshops: Nutrition Made Meaningful, 654; 
School Lunch Workshop, 158; Summer -Work- 
shops for College Teachers, 222 

Wvyckorr, Girapys. To Answer a Question [ed.], 
600 

Wyre, Marcarer. For Extension Work with 
Families, 354 


Younc, ALBerta. Furthering Good Human Re- 
lations, 277 


Home for Home Economics $100 Nearer 
West Virginia HEA sent a $100 bond to the AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund. 
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One of the points of attractiveness of modern 
Celanese* synthetic fabrics is their ease of care. 
And there’s a scientific reason why this is true. 


Because Celanese* cellulose acetate yarn is a 
man-made fibre of accurately controlled quality, 
it has inherent advantages Nature cannot give her 
fibres. One property of Celanese synthetic yarn 
results in greater resistance to soiling and staining 
and consequently greater ease of cleaning. 


Celanese fibres have low moisture absorption 
and also the fibres do not swell in the presence 
of moisture to anything like the extent of cotton 
or viscose process rayon. Since most common 
stains are carried by moisture, less stain is ab- 
sorbed into the Celanese fibres; also because of 
the resistance of the Celanese fibres to swelling, 
their surfaces remain relatively tight and com- 
pact and stains are able to penetrate to consider- 


Chae SYNTHETICS. 


Why some 
fabrics are 
easy clean 


ably less extent. As a result there is less imbedded 
stain and the stains that are present are easier to 
remove by dry cleaning or laundering. 


There are other differences, too, that set apart 
Celanese synthetic yarn from viscose rayon and 
the natural fibres. Celanese fibres dry more 
quickly after washing. They have greater dimen- 
sional stability in their resistance to shrinking 
and stretching. In addition they are moth-proof 
and mildew resistant. 


To be sure of obtaining the advantages inherent 
in modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look for the 
Celanese label when you shop for clothes or 
fabrics. There’s a difference well worth seeking 
—that’s why quality manufacturers are proud to 
identify their fabrics as “Celanese”. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. Pat. Of. 
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GAS REFRIGERATO 


LIQUIDS COOL ON 
EVAPORATION 


Pour alcohol into your hand 
and hold a thermometer in 
it. Then blow. Watch the 
mercury drop. Air passing 
over the alcohol is removing 
heat. Both gas and electric 
refrigerators oper- 
ate on this principle 
of cooling by evap- 
oration. But there’s 
a basic difference in 
their application of 
this principle. Study the il- 
lustrations’ here and see 
why the Gas Refrigerator 
“stays silent, lasts longer.”’ 


BUT YOU WANT TO CHANGE THE VAPOR BACK TO LIQUID FOR RE-USE 
| HERE'S HOW | 


Inanelectric refrig- 
erator, the vapor is 
compressed back 
into a liquid by the 
use of machinery. 
This machinery 
consists of a motor, 
pumps, valves and 
compressors. 


“What makes cold?” is a question that 
requires an answer in every science class. 
And, whether you’re teaching refrigera- 
tion or are in the market for a refrigerator 
of your own, it pays to study the method 
of operation of today’s refrigerators. 

As shown in the chart above, there are 
two kinds of automatic refrigerators. One 
uses machinery. The other—a different, 
simpler refrigerator—operates without 
moving parts. Instead, a tiny gas flame 
does the work, silently, efficiently. This is 
the Servel Gas Refrigerator. 

You’ll notice the difference with a Servel 


(In writing to 


YOU CAN EASILY MAKE 
A SIMPLE 
REFRIGERATOR 


If you pour a continu- 

ous stream of ammonia 

or other refrigerating 

liquid and a continuous 

stream of air through a 

bent metal tube, you 

will cause evaporation 

within the tube. This 

will cool the outside of the tube and cause refrig- 
eration. The evaporated ammonia goes off in a 
vapor gas .. . Fine, if you have limitless am- 
monia and air. But in a practical refrigerator the 
refrigerant must be recovered and used again. 


In a gas refrigerator, the 
vapor is changed back to 
a liquid by first being 
passed through water. 
The water absorbs the 
ammonia. This mixture 
is then boiled by means 
of a tiny gas flame. The 
ammonia is driven off in 
the form of hot ammonia 
vapor. Cooled by passing 
through pipes, it con- 
denses again into liquid 
ammonia. 


at once. Listen, and you'll never hear a 
sound. Not even the tiniest hum of stop- 
ping and starting. This silence is perma- 
nent. It’s your promise that there are no 
moving parts within. Nothing to wear or 
get noisy. So you know when you buy it, 
that your Servel Gas Refrigerator will give 
you years longer of faithful, dependable 
service. It won’t lose efficiency or run up 
costly repair bills. Today, more than two 
million families are enjoying Servel Gas 
Refrigerators. Ask any of them and they 
will tell you, “Servel stays silent, lasts 
longer.”” 
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Crisp Cookies for 
Christmas 


Crisp, crunchy Toll House* Cookies, 
containing whole pieces of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate, are still the 
all-year-’round favorites. Make 
them by all means when baking 
for Christmas. The recipe is on 
every package. 


Then for variety, try including whole 
pieces of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate in your other favorite 
cookie recipes. Remember Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolatemay beused 
in any recipe calling 


for chocolate or cocoa. 


NESTLE’ 


SEMI-SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For Toll House Cookies and other chocolate desserts — 


Flavor makes 
the meal go down! 


It’s an old, old story, yet new es teday’s 
meals—food that tastes good is willing!y 
eaten, gets a right start for good digestion. 
That’s why the delicious flavor of Maltex 
Coreal is so important nutritionally. 
The rich, nut-like goodness and delicate, 
natura! sweetness of Maltex constitute a 
carrier for its wholesome, nourishing 
properties—which Maltex has in abun- 
dance. For Maltex isa two-grain cereal, 
a combination of Toasted Wheat and 
Malted Barley that’s unbeatable for fla- 
vorand nutrition. Maltex contains gen- 
er2us amounts of Vitamin B,, naturally, 


not added. 
LET US SEND YOU 


Daily Diet Record, a colorful sheet showing 
‘*‘Basic Seven”’ food items. May be used for 
planning well-balanced meals or for rating 
meals actually eaten. Order one for each 
pupil. WRITE: 


Home Economics Dept. 
The Maltex Company 
Burlington, Vt. 

Offer limited to lcalities 


east of Chicago and north 
of Washington, D.C. 


rea 


Cereal 
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No matter what the brand, the butter on your table is only as good as the protection it 


has received after leaving the creamery. Only if it has been protected against every one 


of the many factors that cause butter deterioration, can it be really enjoyable. 


For vears, manufacturers of high score butter have made sure their butter would retain 
its fine quality by packaging it in paraffined cartons. The paraffined carton protects 
against crushing and handling, loss of moisture, contaminating odors, the deteriorating 


effect of light and heat. 


Yet the paraffined carton is one of the least costly packages made. It in no way runs up 
the cost of the butter, for all of its benefits are obtained for LESS THAN ONE CENT 
per pound of butter cartoned. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons— 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 5. Reduces moisture loss. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

4. Gives better sanitary protection 8. Provides brand identification 
and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
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Subject: 


Cheese Making, the Uncanny Art 


For centuries, cheese making has been 
an art carefully handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 


At the same time, it has frequently 
been somewhat of a mystery, even to 
its most experienced practitioners. For, 
through the strange and not always pre- 
dictable activities of molds and en- 
zymes, the same cheese-making for- 
mula can not always be counted on to 
produce cheese with the same subtle 
characteristics twice. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


That is why the Borden Company is 
introducing scientific methods of qual- 
ity control into the field of cheese 
making. 


FORTY TYPES OF CHEESES 


Some idea of the size of this task may 
be gained from the fact that, in normal 
times, Borden’s handles as many as 
forty different types of cheeses, both 
foreign and domestic. 


These cheeses range from the familiar 3- 
to 6-ounce package of American cream 
cheese, to the huge, 175-pound cartwheel 
of Swiss cheese. They include such widely 
differing types of cheeses as the North of 
Holland, red-colored Edam cannon ball. . . 
the long sausage-shape Italian Provolone 
...the goat's milk Gjetost cheese of Norway. 


CONCENTRATED NOURISHMENT 


But what of cheese as a food? How does 
it rate in nutritive value? Here is a simple 


illustration. Approximately 42 quarts of 
whole milk are required to produce one 
pound of American Cheddar Cheese. The 
cheese contains practically the same food 
essentials, some in altered proportions, 
found in the milk from which it is made. 


Another way of looking at the nutri- 
tive value of cheese is this: Just four 
ounces of cheese contain the essential 
nutrients found in three glasses of milk. 
In other words, cheese is a highly con- 


centrated form of nourishment in a highly 
palatable form. 


Because cheese is such a Sood food, 
the Borden Company is constantly 
striving to bring to the American table 
even finer and more nourishing cheeses. 


For cheese enthusiasts, an interest- 
ing folder, “Principal Varieties of Do- 
mestic and Imported Natural Cheese,” 
which gives pertinent information 
about different types of cheeses, is 
available upon request. For a copy, 
write to the Borden Company, 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
Room 1605 D. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 

BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM, BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED MILK AND DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
ICE CREAM, HEMO, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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4 [hese Brownies’ make holidays 


— for holiday parties and ring because Crisco itself is so soft and 
gifts call for something extra creamy .. . 80 easy to work with at ou y 
special in eye-appeal and taste appeal. 


And these rich, chewy, double-deck 
Brownies have both in genereus 
quantities! 


Made with pure, all-vegetable 
Crisco, their rich, chocolaty flavor 
will delight cookie lovers. 


normal room temperatures. 


Here is a class assignment your 
students will thoroughly enjoy . 
from start to finish. And the “‘finish”’ 

the first taste of these delicious 
Brownies—is ample reward for the 
little time required to make them. 


Cookies are easy to make with 
Crisco. No tiresome creaming or stir- 


Vs cup Crisco 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

Yo cup sifted 
all-purpose flour 


Vq teaspoon 
baking powder 


teaspoon salt 


CRISCO 


—pure and sweet | 


—it’s digestible! | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
squares melted 
baking chocolate 


DOUBLE-DECK BROWNIES —Makes 16 2 x 2 inch Brownies 


1 cup chopped nutmeats 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


1. Melt the Crisco and add sugar and eggs, Mixing 


well. 

2. Mix flour, baking p« 
the first mixture. 

3. Add nuts and vanilla. 

4. Divide dough in half and to o 
melted chocolate 


tu 
5.Spread chocolate mix 
square pan which has been ru 


6. Spread remaining half of dough on he m 
7. Bake in a moderate oven (375°F.) 20 to 29 
minutes. 


8. While still warm, cut 
moving from the pan. 


ywder, and salt, and add to 
ne part add the 


re in an 8" x 8" x 2° 
bbed with Crisco. 


into squares before re- 


memorable 


ie 
| 
for cakes | 
frying | 
| | 
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HOMEMAKING EQUIPMENT 


9 
Clothing Construction Table 
fer 4 Students 


Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


HELDON « company © 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN . 


Handbook of Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food 
specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other authorities in the field 


Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, units on equivalent substitutions, 
thickening and jellying agents, whipping aids, common can sizes, brief, readable state- 
ments of definitions and standards and list of abbreviations to make it invaluable for 


anyone in the field of food preparation. 


Use coupon below to order this book 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is...... (stamps, coin, check) for... ... copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ 
per copy. 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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North Muskegon School Laboratory Kitchen 
North Muskegon, Michigan 


Survey after survey, made by leading publications, reveals that women are demand- 
ing cooking as efficient as modern lighting and refrigeration! With women every- 
where declaring, “I want to COOK electrically, too!”’, an electric range becomes a 
“must” in modern kitchens. Here are the facts: 


#Woman’s HOME 
COMPANION survey 
shows that more wo- 
men plan to buy an 
Electric Range than 
any other type. 


*#McCALL’s MaGa- 
ZINE readers mad: 
the Electric Range 
their 2-to-1 ‘‘must 
have’’ choice in a 
recent contest. 


#HOUSEHOLD MaGa- 
ZINE survey indicates 
that 3 times as many 
women want Electric 
Ranges as now have 
them. 


#SUCCESSFUL FARM- 
ING survey shows that 
nearly twice as many 
REA consumers in- 
tended to soon buy 
an Electric Range as 
then had one. 


#COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN survey shows 
that among the upper 
two-thirds of white 
farmers, the Electric 
Range is the 2-to-1 
choice. 


These surveys clearly indicate the switch to the SPEED (as fast as fire but without 
the flame), CONVENIENCE, CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY of the Electric Range. That 
means YOU will be called upon frequently in the days ahead for instruction in 
electric cooking. 

Be ge to meet the ever-increasing demand. Equip your laboratory kitchen 
with modern Electric Ranges. 


NEW Electric Cooking Course—New and authoritative course, prepared by ha) me 
highly-qualified home economists, consists of a 68-PAGE TEXTBOOK, pro- (§/7// €lectete 
fusely illustrated —ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES of each chapter, easily mimeo- / | Range fi 
graphed for pupils’ use. It’s ALL FREE. Write to: ‘i ~ 
_ NATIONAL A-B STOVES © ADMIRAL © CROSLEY © ELECTROMASTER © ESTATE HEATROLA 
¢ FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON © HOTPOINT © KELVINATOR 
re LEDO © MONARCH NORGE © QUALITY © UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE 
o ASS@CEATION . 204 « Electric Range Section, Dept. J-126, 155 E. 44th St., Now York 17, N. Y. 
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ICE CREAM pays double 


Ice cream makes a substantial contribution 
to the body’s food needs. An average serv- 
ing of vanilla ice cream provides about 
1/6 of the calcium needed by an adult 
daily, and generous amounts of other 
minerals found in milk. 


It also contributes vitamin A and 
Riboflavin (vitamin G), two important 
nutrients. Fruits, nuts and other added 
ingredients in accordance with their 
nutrient content increase the food value 
of ice cream. 


The presence ot this 
Seal indicates that 
all nutritional state- 
ments in this adver- 
tisement have been 
found by 
the Council of Foods 
and Nutrition of the 
American Medical 
Association. 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 


~ wational 


It’s seldom you find a food so nutritious 
that can taste so delicious, too! Yet ice 
cream's exhilarating flavor and cooling 
satisfaction are thoroughly relished by 
everyone. 


Ice cream fits into every menu, from 
barbecue to banquet, ‘and rightfully de- 
serves the welcome reception it receives. 


No wonder medical authorities and nutri- 
tion experts concede to ice cream—the 
double dividend food — a place of promi- 


nence in the nation’s food supply. 


111 North Canol Street 
Chicago 6, lilinois 


council 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a 
better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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b NEW, TESTED LUNCHROOM RECIPES... 


Mexican Noodles 


Punch 


Golde heon Meat, Egg & Cele 


Lunc 


Plus 20 issued 


since September... 


That’s 


Home economists have shown such an en- 
thusiastic response to these new Canco- 
tested lunchroom recipes that we have added 
6 more to the list. 


All 26 are FREE to you for the asking! 


All 26 of these lunchroom recipes have been 
actually sold—and proved to be popular— 
in a college cafeteria. 


These Canco recipes will give you new 
ideas for entrees, vegetable dishes, salads, 
and desserts to be made with canned foods. 

Each one is on a 4”’ x 6” file card and 
the ingredients of each recipe are given in 
both weight and measure. Total yield, and 
size of individual portion are also shown. 


On the back of each recipe ccrd is its contri- 
bution to Federal School Lunch Patterns, Type 
A and Type B. 
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--.-and all are FREE to you. 


“Information Cards” give an explanation 
of the Federal School Lunch Program . 
there’s a buying guide for canned foods. . . 


canned food facts .. . 


and helpful infor- 


mation for planning school lunch menus. 


Use the coupon below and we'll get your 


set of recipe cards and information off to 
you by return mail! 


-AMERICAN CAN COMPANY- 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, Dept. JH-12-46 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, a set of 26 lunchroom recipes..... | 

If you have received 20 previously ] 
prepared recipes, cheek this line: 

Please send me, free, the 6 « nchroom recipes..... | 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


AND 
FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School were written by one of the most experienced 
home.economics teachers of America—experienced 
in teaching pupils of the age level for which the 
books are to be used. The texts are standing the 


makihg it effective for a composite course. Foods 
for Home and School is a book for a separate course 
in foods. Many schools offer both types of courses. 
Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
Scheal oth: have a place in the well-organized 
school. These books .are attractive with eye- 
arresting illustrations. 

Your Home and You is organized in seven units. 
These units indicate the broad scope of the book— 
I. Food is More than Flavor; II. Helping your Fam- 
tly; III. Self-Development—Manners, Personality, 
and Vocations; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. 


rigorous. test of class room use. 
he two books vary in type—Your Home and 
You covers the whole field of home economics 


Personal Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House 
and Home. VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 

A teacher has remarked: ‘‘ Experienced teachers 
know that certain points in a topic need to be 
stressed. In Miss Greer’s book these important 
points are strongly emphasized. The author 
‘hits the nail on the head’ ineach topic.”” Teachers 
and pupils like Your Home and Yoy. As the title 
suggests, discussions are directed to the pupil. 
Chapter headings evidence direct, informal style, 
Facts and False Notions about Nutrition; ‘Waste 
Not, Want Not’’; Good Appearance Counts. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil, for example, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat acream puff? Why 
ts it a good thing to pond « vegetables 
having skins without paring? Are 


tender cuts of meat mere nourishi BOO 
than fough cuts? Are white shelled OTHER TEXTBOOKS WORK K 
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i to the study of cloth- 
THE WOMAN more interesting. en com- 
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on any edition of Miss Greer’s Lucretia P. Hunter ae of the year’s accomplish- 
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THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
irls to be attractive, to be popu- 
ar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 


DRESS AND HOME 


MARRIAGE 
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